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KEYSTONE 


About the only point on which Prohibitionists and those opposed to Pro- 
hibition are agreed is this indisputable fact: The most popular indoor sport 


by Lestte’s in answer to its questionnaire on prohibition, Mr. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams says in the article below: “Whatever the comparison 


.N in millions of American homes to-day is the game of “Home-brew.” — between pre-Prohibition and post-Prohibition bulk drinking, liquor in 
Above is an unconventional portrait of Mr. “John Doe,” who has just — the second year of the experiment has been more plentiful, cheaper, and 
been playing the game. After carefully analyzing the letters received less risky to handle commercially or to take internally, than in the first year.’ 

Prohibiti Our R 
rohibition, as Our Readers See It 
y] 
. ‘ ~ 
What the Replies to Lesiir’s QUESTIONNAIRE Show 
By Samuel Hopkins Adams 
(Epitor’s NotE—This article by Mr. Adams out its National Prohibition Question- forcement or a modification of the present 
is designed to summarize and interpret the great naire which has been garnering replies laws? 
mass of replies from all over the country received since the first of the year. ‘The area cov- Do you believe that bootleggers are 
to Lestir’s Questionnaire on Prohibition. ered was the whole United States. Every making large sums of money? 
Such an article would have been necessary even stratum of society except the totally illit- Do you personally know people who 
if we had had the space in which to print all the erate has made response, and almost did not drink liquor before Prohibition, 
letters received. Since only a small percentage every trade, business and profession. who do so now? 
of these letters could be published it is doubly The returns have been exhaustively Have vou personal knowledge of young 
essential that so important a canvass of national representative. Herewith I present the men and girls who, before Prohibition, 
opinion be predigested for the reader by an digest and analysis without attempt- did not drink liquor and are now doing so 
authoritative investigator and commentator like ing to estimate the verity of the state- in public places? 
Mr. Adams. We can’t help feeling that in this ments and with only such commentary Is the practice of carrying liquor “on 
canvass and its interpretation Lesur’s WEEKLY @S seems necessary to clarify dubious the hip” increasing or decreasing in your 
has made a distinct contribution to the literature points. neighborhood ? 
of Prohibition. It wishes to thank every reader These are the queries as originally pub- Do you believe that allowing people to 
who has co-operated with it to this end.) lished: drink beer and light Ww ines would, to any 
Are you in sympathy with National extent, reduce the amount of “hard” 
Prohibition? liquor consumed ? 
HAT about Prohibition? After So far as vou can observe is Prohibition To these another question was added 
two years’ trial the situation may being successfully enforced in your com- after the list was put out: 
reasonably be supposed to have munity? In your opinion does the present situa- 
settled into an at least semi-determinate In your neighborhood, among your tion dangerously threaten our institu 
stage. Some valid indication of success personal acquaintances, has drinking in- tions by breeding disrespect for law? 
or failure should be discernible. Upon creased or decreased ? Of these questions seven are matters of 
eon this assumption Lesiin’s WEEKLY put Do you favor stricter Prohibition en- observation while three address them- 
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selves to personal or political opinion 
Opinion, or perhaps it would be more a¢ 
curate to say prejudice, is obviously pres 
ent in many of the reports of observa- 
tions: human nature is prone to “sec tha 


for whi | we hope fully seek i 


Explicit response was to have been ey 
pected to the first query, “Are vou i 
path with National Prohibit 
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indeed, ke ss than l per ce 
doubtful. The 
exactly twice the affirmatives in number 
This 


anone 


are negatives are almost 


not necessarily 
LESLIE'S 


opposed to Prohibition: it does mean that 


does mean 


readers two-thirds are 
of those who were interested enough in the 
subject to « xpress themselves. two out of 
three took the Th s 
has its own special significance and repre 

of which, 


every “wet” side. 


sents a condition the 


revers¢ 
m personal belief would have man 
fested itself before the passage of the 


Sth Amendment 
{ pon tha 
the 


matter of successful enforce 


ment, divergence is much wider 


Oby iously many ol the adherents of Pre 
hibition are heartily and healthily dissat 
isfied with its administration \ small 


these have allowed thei 


proportion of 


disgust with conditions to change thei 
attitude toward the law and now declar 
that, since it cannot be enforced, some 
modification along lines of practicality 
should be mrad Hy re the light Wilke 
and-beer advocates show their streng } 
A large majority of the “drys.” howeve 
stand to their colors, sturdil assert 
that what is needed is not less restric ) 
but more enforcement. Here are sor 
of the observations from votlh Camps 


boiled down: 


‘Never enforced,’ 
N. 1 and Lexington, 
Hot Springs, Ark.. ith South St 
Paul, Muinn., and Water 


; } ] } 
Conn tha he al Ca , }) 


‘says Highland Falls 


Mass. 


echoes 
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] In this town of 


11,000, a 


| representative small city, there 
two drug stores that | alcohol 

| anyone they know, and they kn 
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which maintains 
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still doing business 
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over,” a d Newark, N J.. concurring, interrogation hy d. William She ffer, 
adds an explanation of its own, “unpopu- editor of the Internal Revenue Review ot 
lear Westbrook, Mi > Dubuque, la.. Baltimore 
Pendleton, Ore., and Denver, Col... con- Abs sik : 
te mptuously dismiss the law as “a farce.’ se th Amendmet 
though from the latter city come counter- *" ' o> ; \ 
reports of a different purport, Camp 
Knox, Wy aries this characterization to Furthermore he furnishes a specific rea 
a terrible fake,” and Oklahoma City to gon which mav. in part at least, explain 
al parody a jol While Milwaukee, the failure of the law 
Wis., de lares it “a flat failure. “Pro- rhe I R ee — eee 
hibition?” sardomeally queries a critic on al Ghia Aiea d nd ‘ 
from Pike Co., Pa. There ain't no sech “ vo fi n 4, I Prolib i ap 
aanimile!” A resident of Mansfield, O.. nly ized this fact, | ] 
wittily remarks that the corner saloon pra ‘ - : ; sa008 sensei Pea xi 
lias simp! umped ntoa walling auto. , . Pr pol - te bet : nd prot 
' edt p ns of either of 


“Whisky can be purchased at almost! 


ayy tes a traveler whos 


un through the country 
districts of the South and Middle West. 


Savs Nelson G. Welburn, a lawver of Val- 


crossroads, Wei 


ess takes h 


busi 


Microscoy 


te and even mor 


from North Platte, 


Qui as emphatic 
specific is) this view 


\ correspondent from St. Louis gives 
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terms 


Whisk 
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from Dr 


Sanitarium, Fountain City, Tenn., who 
voted to drive out the saloon 
sk ten officers of the law in 
p n nd every one of them believes 
i ris being made and consumed that 
n We have had a wave of crime in 
has n before been known 
r 2 000 p i {} er i j \ Keep 


on local conditions in these 
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air! So much has been 
ae ritten about jail closing 
wl ; 
know ; is an aftermath of Pro- 
or bition that the follow- 
i . . o 
ur t 1g communication from 
a man who was for six 
Nel cars a public official in 
— Cheyenne, Wyo., has 
Mu . ° ‘ 
ses special interest: 
h We have had to enlarge our 
y jail to three times the ca 
‘ ty of the old one, and it is at 
XCe] ves full of criminals, two-thirds 
f whom are cases for violation 
the Prohibition laws, and many 
the others due directly or indi 
‘hi tly to Prohibition. 
the 


However, there are 











The Questionnaire and Its Results 
HERE is a complete tabulation of the views expressed 
in the communications received by Lesuie’s WEEK Ly 
in response to its Questionnaire on National Prohibition. 
The ratio of expressions of opinion upon the ten questions 
included in the Questionnaire was as follows: 


“Have you personal 


joung men and gir 


Are you in sympathy with National 
Prohibition? ‘ 


: 
Pro 


who, before 








Yes 3 Inches ] ae , 
~ mition, did not drink liquor and are 
No 66 . 762° : 
ae ; 
DousTFuL on INCONCLUSIVE. 865 now doting so ir public places? 
“So far as you can observe, is Pro Yes 53.201 
hibition being successfully enforced in No 57 . 804 
Dousrrut or INnconc SIVE.. 8.995 


your community? 


] Ladd f 
nowlecdgqe oO 


Prohibition chiorcemen 


there is) approximately 
90° per efhicient 
Many othe r withesses in 
all parts of the 


rf 
Celt. 


country 
are encouraged, if 
vaguely, by the working 


out of the law. But even 


among the “drys” the 
dissatisfied as compared 
with the satisfied, are 


two and a half to one. 
Though the direct an- 
swers brought out by thie 
question as to voung men 
and girls drinking were 
fewer than in the other 


























7 uils and jails, and Wyo- Yus 13.447 categories, anumber were 
iing’s experience is not No 82.449 “Do you believe that allowing people = : 
: } exper? by Dovusrrc. on Inconcivarvs.. 4.104 Do you ig peopl of special interest. Half 
that of Indiana. Witness fo drink beer and light wines would, to of those who replied pro 
4 7 - . j ; ul. among yor fU- 
these facts from Otto In your neighbo hood, am mg you any extent. reduce the amount o fessed themselves f: | 
‘ Trabue of Nobles personal acquaintances, has drin ] esr 1s es Talnil- 
i : hat Stat ; sucreased or decreased?” ae ge sun lar With conditions show 
ville at State: — 
1 a 9 INCREASED 55.257 Yes 67.392 mg an inereased — ten- 
: “Our county jail rarely has a DrcrEaseD 29.075 No “5. 659 deney to drink on th 
soner although before Prohibi Dovusrrut or INCONCLUSIVE. . 15.668‘ DovustruL or INCONCLUSIVE 3 art f ther ys 
| n it was usually overerowded a : . part Oo le Tising genera- 
Che Indianapolis workhouse has Do you favor stricter Prohibition tion: about 40 per cent. 
andoned and is being sok Pen ae ae RPS 1) at ay on, j 
" ban I ned and i being ld nf neut lau or a modification In ye , ) ] , were on the negative, 
ise of a lack of inmates. in aeeant tawal ; 
the pres laws! mane me f, 
I . a uation ” usiy thr i holding that the re Was 
STRICTER I.NFORCEMENT. 24.045 ‘nn hve ‘ : , G 
Many correspondents MopDIFICATION 71.640 : . : / ng jn less indulgenee on the 
4 make t he reasonable Dountrut or INCONCLUSIVE $.315 laws? part ol this class than 
3 point that strict obedi- “Do you believe that *bootleggers’ are Yes 151 formerly, and the re- 
2 ence to the new law is not making large sums of money?” “ OF maiming answers were 
. c : 5 on ) t : INCON SI >. 145 
to be expected from a Yes 77 606 a . “ . inconclusive. A college 
e oO 16.602 . 
. people whose respect for Dovsrrun or INCONCLUSIVE... 5.792 student who has worked 
much older established “D— Il | Ts the ] hice , ying both as a drug store cl rk 
. . oO you wrsonda yj Mou “'¢ ‘ al ? P 1 . J 7 . 
regulations is by no who d i sal Irink liquor. bef ; P, m the ht} ner J Oo ] and as a teacher in three 
s rho du drink liquor, before 0- 
“ means beyond eavil. hibition, who do so now?” your neighborhood Wisconsin cities writes 
Dean Vowles of Fargo ., 66.110 INCREA > 463 It has bee f the V 
College, Fargo, N. D.., No 33.018 Decne asin rt. 280 ey" A The 
vs: Douprrun on Ive 1\t S72 D ! rI ( SIVE. .20. 291 ste: 
5 S. s i read 
1. Boys of r 
% Prohibition is being enforced as getting 
essfully, I think, in this com s ‘ 
nity as any other law. That ; in 
ugainst no murder, rmcoye rel - I liquor there, the law is continually better — other s. Young nae ' 
i hquor are broken ts no argument tha e shoul ee oe} s cabarets, drink “white om i l 
— such laws Drinking has been gradually de enforced, and less NOOZe available to 3 a.m. with obscenc-minded 
ee n the Sarg ety “gsm iy have made nonth after month. A) fellow-resident doing what we can to stop this aw! | 
nsiderable sums in this State, but their business ts ge : » but instead of public support we find sed 
fer increasingly precarious Bank robbers have done estimates that drinking has droppe d off olerance 


tty well, too... 


k with amazement to society's tok 





I think our grandchildren will look 
ration of so enor 


90 per cent. 





is an evil, No law (writes J.C. Zeek I \ I , throws this 
tirely enforced en Dilron i ’ . 
ld . 4 prohibition of intoxic 95 per ce enforced education 
Much the same view is held by Dr... Sny"Utinkine among "fag ian elie et ; 
\. MeSwain, of Paris, Tenn. has decreased more t 
As well enforced as most laws (he writes Few people : p 
v drink at all, the drinking being confined to those who An offic ial of oa 
ea | the habit before Prohibition days. There are to day prominent com- 
am this city 2,000 visitors from the country and small vil niall ? ; 
ges in the county and not a drunken man nor one in a micercia orgaliza- 
ndred that drinks at all. In former days under saloon tion in Galveston. 
. gime there would be 500 men drinking heavily and T alt | 
. unerous fights and maybe a killing. ex., believes Unat 
fic ; = 
) Several residents of Duluth, Minn. 
= concur in the statement below, supplied 
ve by one of their number: 
bly 
t Prohibition is being enforced successfully in our con 
uly in spite of the fact that the enemies of Pr bition 
ising all their power and influence to hinder and 
redit the enforcement. 
Ves 
eS Foster Copeland, 


President of the City 
th National Bank of Co- 
imbus, O., thinks that, 
n although there is. still 








llegal consumption of 
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An undergraduate of a Texas university 


unpleasing light upon higher 
of a sort. 


Continued on page 516 
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CYCLE-ING 
WITH SHAW 





PHOTOS BY 
BRUGIERE 


In “The Thing Hap- 
pe ns’ —the third part of 
“Back to Methuselah,” 
the philosophically fan- 
tastic cycle by George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Margaret 
W yche rly is Mrs. Lute- 


string. 


Shaw takes his audience in the first part of his play, “In the Beginning,” 
back to the Garder. of Eden. Here are Adam (George Gaul) and Eve (Ernita 
Lascelles) in their primordial oasis in Mesopotamia. 




















In his second part, “The Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas,” Shaw leaps to the present day, and in the scene Albert Bruning as The Elderly Gen- 

pictured above, Conrad Barnabas (Moffat Johnston), Savvy (Eleanor Woodruff) and Haslam (Stanley How- tleman in the fourth part presents a 

lett) are discussing the biological possibilities of longer life, the theme around which the playwright builds convincing likeness of Shaw himself in 

his drama. In “Back to Methuselah,” which is in five parts, the action starts in the year 4004 'B. C. a réle that breaks all records as a vocal 
and finishes in 31,920 A. D. marathon. 
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Every Man His Own 
Methuselah 


By Montrose J. Moses 


AN we live to be 300 years old? 
George Bernard Shaw says yes. 
Nature will fit us for longer life 
in the years to come through modification 
and improvement. What the race needs 
to guide it safely through the enormous 
complexities of modern life is the mature 
judgment of men and women who have 
lived a lot longer than the brief span of 
three-score years and ten. It is Shaw’s 
idea that in seventy years the human 
mind is incapable of mastering more than 
the primary grade in life’s school. Hence 
the persistence from generation to gen- 
eration of savagery and ignorance in the 
conduct of human affairs, since intel- 
lectually we are all mere children going 
to school to children. When he says, 
“the first hundred years are the hardest,” 
he, for one, does not smile. 
It is this immense theme which forms 
the foundation of Shaw’s extraordinary 
play, “Back to Methuselah.” Take it 


too seriously and one would be bored. 
Take it too lightly, and one would miss 
the real poetic fervor which seems to have 
seized this arch fiend of social satire. If 
you go to see it, expecting a play in the 
sense of progressive movement and cumu- 


lative interest, you will be disappointed. 
If you go in the mood of one following a 
debate, while you will be furnished with 
plenty of it, you will fail to enjoy the vol- 
atile humor of thought and character 
which livens every scene. 

I went to see “Back to Methuselah” as 
one of the queerest exhibi- 
tions on the stage it has 
been my good fortune to wit- 
It is significant of the 
willingness on the part of 


ness, 


Stanley Howlett 
Eleanor Woodruff in 
another of the scenes 
from The Gos pel of the 
Brothers Barnabas.” 


and 


BRUGIE .E 


Shaw lovers to sit through anything he 
writes, merely because he writes bril- 
liantly, however much he may talk ver- 
bosely. It was the first time, as a thea- 
tergoer, that I was confronted with the 
necessity of drinking black coffee between 
the acts in order to be fortified for the de- 
mands of what was next tocome. It was 
the first time that I saw people straining 
their eyes in the dark to read the hour 
on their wrist watches, as the minutes 
stretched into one hour and a half between 
curtains—a direct defiance of the books 
on stage technique, in which we are told 
that audiences must not be wearied psy- 
chologically with too much unrelieved 
attention. It was the first time in many 
a day and year, that audiences had to buy 
cycles of three tickets, and reserve the 
same evening of three successive weeks 
in which to see a play so long that in the 
printed book it occupies 300 pages! And 
mind you, not a line is cut; Shaw never 
allows that; you have to take the whole 
injection or nothing! 

There are so many outstanding features 
about this play that, were it not as bril- 
liant as it is, yet would it be essential 
to consider it because of the mere magni- 
tude of its undertaking. No one but 
Shaw could have put it across; and, to the 
credit of the Theater Guild of New York, 
no one but such producers, with their 
youthful ambition and the refreshing 
imagination of their scenic artist, Lee 
Simonson, could have so well entered into 

the pictorial imaginativeness of 
its theme in its various phases. 

For some time you watch 
the stage and marvel at the 
mere mental gymnastics of the 
excellent actors assembled for 
the casts. How on earth were 
they able, in so short a time 
given for rehearsals and prep- 


KEYSTONE 

George Bernard Shaw, whose monumen- 

tal “Back to Methuselah” suggests that 

he may be applying to his plays his 
theory that life should be longer 


themselves “‘letter 
such discoursive dialogue, 
compact in every line with Shavian 
gymnastics? That in itself is a feat 
not sufficiently commented on in the 
daily press. It’s all right for the snake 
in the Garden of Eden to hiss out 
brokenly the fun and irony of her worldly 
wisdom, which teaches Eve all she 
shouldn’t know if she is to maintain her 
pristine innocence. But how can the 
Barnabas Brothers maintain the even 
flow of words in their prolonged debate 
with Lloyd George and Asquith—and 
how, in return can these two exquisite 
caricatures of the British Prime Ministers 
reply—so glibly without breaking down 
in merely mental inability to have and to 
hold the volume of words? I gasped, as 
Albert Bruning, in the make-up of Shaw, 
and in the guise of the elderly gentleman 
who finds himself a mere babe in the land 
where longevity is being worked out, re- 
cited page after page of political pamph- 
lets and social sermons. Suppose you 
were asked to memorize a copy of the 
Congressional Record, you would wilt at 
the bare physical task! These actors, as- 
sembled by the Theater Guild, seem to be 
none the worse for their stupendous feat. 

This is largely because of the vitality 
of Shaw. A few souls, during the three 
evenings of the cycle, folded their tents 
and silently stole away defeated; they 
could retain only so much and no more. 
Others, as each curtain descended, got up 
from their seats, as we all do at the end 
of the seventh inning, aching in back and 
limbs, heavy in mind, and yet conscious 
of an electric current having swept them 
and made them alive to two facts: first, 
that George Bernard Shaw, so long re- 
garded as an iconoclast, was pleading, in 
“Back to Methuselah,” the cause of the 
divine spirit; and second, that perhaps 
the most important consideration in the 
practical world to-day—above party pol- 
itics, above national boundaries and des- 
tinies, above race supremacy—is the 
prolongation of life. 

Out in the lobby of the theater, on the 
first night that each section of the play 
was given, how the skeptics battered the 


ations, to make 


perfect” in 








500 
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“He's 


one: 


Shaw! 


declared 


learned George Bernard 
ho original philosopher,” 
“he’s merely repeating what others have 
said before him, out-Darwining Darwin, 
showing a smattering knowledge of Weis- 
“He's no drama 
exclaimed another, 


mann and Lamar c. 
tist,”” 
us no plot, no carry-over interest of char- 
acter or struggle.” “*He’s just waking up 
to the fact that doctors of the school of 
the eminent Vorinoff have so far mastered 
the mystery of gland functions and gland 
rehabilitation that they are about ready 
to proclaim where in the body is the seat 
of life.” But my idea is that Shaw had 
no special intention of posing as an orig- 


“for he’s given 


inal scientific explorer; he is merely al- 
lowing his imagination to play, in a dis 
tinctively manner, on the sub- 
in the same wav that 
Swift plaved in “Lilliput™ and “Brob 
dingnag.” Being a Fabian socialist he 
cannot but crack his old jokes about pol- 
cannot fail to shout at the vivi 


Shavian 
ject of longevity, 


itics, he 
sectionists, he cannot but champion once 
more the Here, 
s an autobiographical summing up 


cause of the vegetarian. 


then, 
of his own social, economic and spiritual 
reactions. 
The play is in five parts, running the 
gamut of existence from the vear 4,004 
n.c. to 31,920 a.p. On the face of it how 
can Shaw, with such scope, fail to border 


; 


the line ol reductio ad ab- 


We reat h the 


present day in the next part, where two 


tion to be quite convincing 


brothers, Barnabas, interested in the bio- 
logical problems of life, discover that the 
world’s mess, such as resulted from the 
war, is all due to the fact that man lives 
too short a space to master the huge prob- 
lems at the core of such conflicts: he dies 
just at the moment he is ripe to exert 
He should made, through 
ll. to live longer. The Barna 
bas brothers fix on 300 vears as the goal 
toward which to work at the start: there 
is no telling afterwards how much further 
life might be made to go. Thev lav their 
schemes before thinly veiled impersona- 
tions of Llovd George and Asquith, who, 
while they scarcely can countenance the 


wisdom. be 


creative 


proposals seriously, each in his own way 
sees the opportunity to use this theme of 
longevity Right 
and left Shaw wields the scalpel of criti 


as a Campaign issue. 


cism against the past and the present. 
Humor and irony play battledore and 
shuttlecock with intellects. Sup- 
pose one of our political parties should 
suddenly launch the announcement that, 
through the co-operation of certain medi- 


our 


cal societies, voters of either the Demo 
cratic or Republican party would receive 
free gland treatment which would guar- 
antee to prolong their lives fifty vears 
how large a vote would the party pull! 
Certainly it would pull a good laugh, and 
would show the human feebleness of the 
people thus fooled. Yet, as Shaw writes 
it is Wluminating. 


on “Back to Methuselah” 


this scene, 
From now 











this thi li | note, as we all do who read or 
see “Back to Methuselah,” that. however 
long we live, the supreme thing is the hu 
man spirit. In ‘The Tragedy of the E] 
derly Gentleman,” laid in 3,000 A.p., the 
old man, who is none other than Shaw, 
has this to say: 

My body is dust, madam; not my soul 
What does it matter what my body is mad 
of? The dust of the ground, the particles of 
the air, or even the slime of the ditch? The 
important thing is that when my Creator 
took it, whatever it was, He breathed into 
its nostrils the breath of life; and man be- 
came a living soul. Yes, madam, a living 

I am not the dust of the ground; J 
a living soul. That is an exalting, a 
thought. It is great 
fact I am not interested in the 
chemicals and the microbes; I leave them 
to the chumps and noodles, to the block 
heads and the muckrakers who are incap- 
able of their own glorious destiny, and un- 
They tell 
me there are leucoeytes in my blood and 
sodium and carbon in my flesh. I thank 
them for the information and tell them 
that there are black beetles in my kitchen, 
washing soda in my laundry and coal in my 


soul 
am 
magnificent also a 


screntifie 


conscious of their own divinity. 


cellar. I do not deny their existence; but 
I keep them in their proper place, which is 
not, if | be allowed to use an anti- 
quated form of expression, the temple of 
the Holy Ghost No doubt vou think me 
behind the but I 
lightenment; and I recoil from your igno- 


THhALy 


times; rejoice in my en- 


blindness, 


rance, your vour imbecility. 
Humanly I pity you. Intellectually I 
despise you 


Thus would Shaw talk were he sud- 


denly to be thrust into a 





at times on 

irdum? Strong enough to defy the form 
of the theater, he is brilliant enough to 
play ridiculously with this idea of longev- 
itv. Beginning with Adam and Eve's 
fear of the boredom of im 
mortality in the Garden of 
Ede n he mvents language 
words like life and death 
and birth—that there may 


of the race 
the meaning 


under- 


be a continuity 
Adam, once 
words 


ol 
stood by Eve. 


are 
I do not care 
whether philosophically 
there is a satisfactory expla 
of the lor 


these 


nation necessits 


t} it essential to 


death, mor is 

dispute the refusal of our 
first parents to take the 
sift of immortality when, 


is to-day, 


it offered to 


were 

we would not dare refuse it! 
All I contend is that, in this 
first scecne, Shaw s su- 
premely poetical, with now 
und agein—oupocielly ith 
dialogue of — the serpent 


sharp flashes of humor. 


In comparison wilh his King 
primal start, the next scen f Mr. As 
where Cain poses as_ the 
epitome of murder, was scarcely impres 
sive, because the actor who strutted as 
the super-warrior Was so badly elocution 
arv. Except to air Shaw's detestation of 
war and to launch his statements regard 
ing the destruction of so wonderful a 
ant ng Like 1h wish thin aoean could hav: 
been blotted out for me, so that there 

eht have remained more vivid the Live 
Simonson scenery of Eden. Eve was re 
splendently mature and, in consequence, 


not qu te as Innocenti adolescent as shy 


; " - ‘ : 
must have been to swallow ail the know! 


] { 
tl cous OL The 


. } 
edge bound up m the snake 
i 


And the snake oiced Mar 
Wvycherly, was too blurred in) enuncia 


aret 


7uUUn a? 


( hanged 








1A. P. Kaye as Lubin and Joyce 
1 Lloyd George in the second part of * Bac 


{ realm of imagination of a most 


kind, You have the 
of longevity in 2170 A.p., with inventions 
in physical se lence that out-Wells Wells in 


ies han al pre phe \ 


enters he 


fantasti begining 


whi re po ople may 


each other hundreds of miles apart, 


SCC 
and where race integrity is in a jumble of 
Fainter and fainter grow the 


transition. 


ridiculous characteristics of the races ti 


dav; and more and more ancient grow our 


theories of government: even more and 
more outworn become our psychologies 
inder the strain of long life, until in the 
act the biological laws of birth are 


But, without entering into the 


l 
last 


utricacies of Shaw’s fertile imagination, 





ol 


community of long livers in 
the vear 3000! 

Now, to 
the vear 31,920, we are in 
a spectacular atmosphere in 
which the Ziegfeld “Follies” 
would revel, when there are 
he-ancients and she-an 
cients, and child is born of 


W hen a omes 





an egg! Can vou not imag- 
ine the incandescence of the 
picture? Shaw not only 
carries his play as far as 
thought can reach, but 
far credulity will 

Creative evolution, in which 
Shaw disports himself, has 
reached a point where syn- 
thetic man is born of will as 


as 


as go. 


surely as a palace is shaped 
after the well laid plans of 
the architect’s blue print. 


So vou see “Back to Me- 


i , thuselah’” is an entertain- 
Meth ment as well as an argu- 


ment; it plays with philoso- 
phy and science as a ¢ lown tosses colored 
balls in the air. Is there anything in it 
tangible for the lover of longer life to find 
comfort in? Just as the thought that the 
Kingdom of God lies within us has helped 
to revolutionize the world since the year 
1 a.p., so 1 think Shaw has concentrated, 
not only in this play but in “Man and 
as well, the attention of his 
the idea that, willing, 
mountains can be moved and man can 
bring himself to physical perfection to 
withstand the ravages of time. “If the 
lifter, under the trivial stimulus 
competition, can “put on 
page v1) 


Superman’ 


followers on by 


weight 
an athleti 
Concluded on 
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“In one notorious instit 


» , : 
for the mutually distrust 


yt . . 
fful partners to meet every then on hand There was often a good deat of 
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ution it was the practice 


/ 


saturday afternoon and divide the week's cash 


Brokers and Breakers 


II. ‘“The Sucker and the Lollypop”’ 


F. SCHREIBER, of New York 
City, assistant district attorney, 
* 


characterizes the present bucket 
shop scandal as a case of “the Sucker and 
the Lollypop.” The Sucker impersonates 
the victim of course. The Lollypop rep- 
resents the stock he supposed] buy S, a 
sweet morsel handed to him by the buck- 
eteer to roll under his tongue and keep 
him happy in the expectation of its con- 
tinuing sweetness, when all the time it is 
in process of slowly but surely disappear- 
ng. Like little Nannie Nettiecoat, the 
longer it stands the shorter it grows. 

Wherefore be “The Sucker and the 
Lollypop” the text of this installment on 
hucket shops, for one more apropos I 
cannot conceive. 

In the old, old days of the bucket shop, 
Inany years ago, that is, when Odell was 
running his string of seventy branch 
offices on a two-point margin, the trustful 
sucker sometimes got some of his money 
back, temporarily at least. ‘True, it was 
only as though the bucket shop man had 
loaned the sucker some of his own money 
by way of encouragement to struggle on 
to the day when finally he would be 
cleaned and cured, but that was because 
the old-time bucketeer was a gambler 
pure and simple. He usually, not always, 
limited vour winnings to two points; that 


By Theodore Waters 
Illustrated by Clive Weed 


is, it was agreed in advance that if the 
market unexpectedly went vour way. two 
points were all vou would be allowed to 
collect on that particular transaction. 
You were automatically cut off from any 
further advance. He took his chance for 
the time being against vou (knowing that 
vou would almost surely come back for a 
final trimming) and in such cases you 
actually did recei¥e your two points in 
cash. 

The modern bucket shop operator, 
however, is not a gambler at all. He is 
a sure thing plaver and never by any 
chance allows you to handle any of vour 
cash once it has passed into his hands. 
In the understanding of the fraternity it 
has become “his money” and he takes 
care to insure its remaining his by trans- 
ferring it to his personal pocket, if not 
every day, at least every week end. In 
deed, in one notorious institution it was 
the practice for the mutually distrustful 
partners to meet every Saturday after 
noon and divide the week’s cash then on 
hand. ‘There was often a good deal of it, 
and it was the practice for the managers 
and other employees to scoop in as much 
of it as they could manipulate toward 
their own pockets during the week. Of 
course, that was a private case of dog eat 
dog which might have had a further de 


pressing effect upon the customer's funds 
had it not been arranged in advance that 
he was not to get any of them back in 
anv event. 

Poor old trustful customer! Not even 
if the stock he orders the bucketeer to buy 
for him advances on the market, is he 
allowed to take his profit. The bucket 
shop man has a way of dealing with such 


a contingency that persuades the cus 


tomer to leave it in his keeping until he is 
sure the latter can be induced to put up 
no additional cash; in which event the 
customer is immediately “sent to the 


cleaners,” as they say, where he is effe 
tually and legally wiped out. Of course, 
dear reader, vou, being, like myself, per 
haps, a hard-headed business person, 
would not permit them to treat you that 
way. Well, it did not seem possible that 
the law would allow them to do it to hun 
dreds of thousands of other more or less 
normal citizens of these United States, 
but somehow or other it has lately been 
a matter of everyday practice, as we 
shall see. 

Before going into such details, however, 
let us look into a genuine transaction of 
buying stock on margin of a reputabk 
Stock Exchange house. It is simpk 
enough. As an acquaintance of min 
once put it, “first vou get ahold of some 
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money.” Then, having selected the 
stock in which you desire to deal, you in- 
struct the reputable broker to buy “for 
your account and risk”’ a definite number 
of shares of that stock “‘on margin.” This 
margin usually ranges around 10 per cent. 
That is, if the stock is quoted on the mar- 
ket at $100 a share, you deposit with the 
broker $10 for every share you instruct 
him to buy. The broker arranges for the 
remaining $90 on each share, charging you 
legal interest on it during the time he is 
carrying it for your account. 

If the price of the stock goes up, you 
receive $1 per share for every point it 
rises and you may draw out this profit if 
vou desire to do so. If, however, the 
price goes down, it reduces your margin 
according to the number of points it falls. 
If it goes too far down, so that your mar- 
gin begins to disappear, the »roker will 
call upon you to put up more margin in 
order to protéct himself. He will carry 
the stock for you as long as you keep 
sufficient margin on deposit with him. 
If you do not supply it he will at once sell 
the stock on the exchange for what it will 
bring in that day’s market, charging you 
with his legal commission of one-eighth of 
1 per cent. for both buying and selling, or 
one-fourth of 1 per cent. in all. 

During all of this you can see exactly 
what is happening to your stock by exam- 
ining a public ticker or reading the mar- 
ket quotations in the daily papers. And 
except for those exceptions created by a 
panicky market you can depend upon 
your broker to warn you in time to save 
your stock if it goes down. 


ATOW let us see what happens when 
knowingly or unknowingly you deal 
with a bucket shop. In bucket shops, as a 
rule, they do not demand as much margin 
per share as is required by the reputable 
broker. Indeed, the bucketeer will not 
only let you in for less than 100 shares, 
“odd lots” they call it, but he will often 
permit you to put up less than half the 
10 per cent. margin per share asked by the 
honest broker. In fact, the less the mar- 
gin per share, the better he likes it. He 
has a better opportunity to sell you out. 
He will urge you to deposit with him as 
large an amount of money as he can get 
out of you, but he will also urge you to 
spread it over as many shares as possible, 
and of course the smaller the margin per 
share the greater will be this number and 
ergo your prospective profit. 
If the price of your shares goes down, 
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the bucket shop man will immediately 
call for more money which, because your 
margin is so narrow, you must give him 
at once or be wiped out. If the price goes 
up a point, or two, or three, he will flatter 
your “splendid judgment” and urge you 
to authorize him to invest your profits in 
additional shares, because “‘it is only the 
beginning of an extended rise,” and you 
should back up your “proved acumen” by 
taking advantage of the opportunity at 
“the present low price.” This system of 
applying all profits to the purchase of as 
many additional shares as possible is 
called pyramiding. It is insidious. It 
appeals to the cupidity of the average 
speculator and enables the bucketeer to 
keep his dupe on the edge of the margin 
precipice over which he can be pushed on 
the slightest provocation. Also it has 
been the means of mulcting the public 
of millions of dollars of paper profits. 


get observe the words, “paper prof- 
4% its,” for that is all they ever were or 
are, The old-fashioned bucket shop keeper 
never attempted to have a customer’s or- 
der executed on the Exchange. He sim- 
ply bet you that your stock would move 
in the direction opposite to that you ex- 
pected it to. If your stock moved up- 
ward in confirmation of your hopes and 
there were enough of you of the same 
mind to have any effect on the ticker quo- 
tations, he was apt to cause a short sale 
of his own to be made through some 
broker on the Exchange and of sufficient 
size to cause the stock to decline and so 
wipe out your profit. He was, in effect, 
following the example of the bookmaker 
who, when he is overloaded with bets on 
a certain horse on the race track, simply 
“coppers” his bets through the agency of 
other bookmakers. The betters at the 
track, however, have one advantage over 
the dupes in the bucket shops. They at 
least see a good race for their money. 
The modern bucket shop keepers go a 
step farther than their predecessors. To 
comply with the law they will often cause 
customers’ orders to be executed through 
some friendly house, and then, to neu- 
tralize the bet, as it were, they will, 
through the agency of still another house, 
put in an order for a transaction in the 
stock in the opposite direction. In other 
words, if they received orders from cus- 
tomers to buy 1,000 shares of U.S. Steel, 
they might cause them to be executed so 
that the transaction would show regularly 
on their books, but at the same time they 
would get a confederate to give 
them an order to sell short 
1,000 shares. One order would 
thus neutralize the other. Of- 
ten the last order would be 
given out as part of a house 
account, which account would 
be carried for the single pur- 
pose of neutralizing customers’ 
orders. But in the majority of 
cases the common or garden 












bucketeer is not sufficiently afraid of the 
authorities to go to such trouble. 

The point is, however, that the profit to 
which the customer thinks he is entitled 
actually exists at no stage of the game, 
the operation of a bucket shop having but 
three distinct phases: 1. Inducing deluded 
persons to send in money; 2. Stringing 
those deluded persons along in the belief 
that fortunes are impending so that they 
will send in additional money; and 3. 
Wiping out those persons’ accounts so 
that there can be no legal come back. 
But such a thing as paying back any 
profits to the dupes at any time is never 
part of the bucketeer’s calculations. 

Let us first inquire how the bucket shop 
attracts its dupes. This is done in many 
different ways. There are, of course, the 
“sucker lists,” which are peddled about 
and worked in every imaginable manner. 
“Once a sucker, always a sucker,” is an 
axiom of the slick operators of bucket- 
shop row and it is remarkable how many 
times a man who has lost money through 
some fake scheme will fall for other fake 
schemes in the effort to get his money 
back and then some. He is apt to regard 
it as a matter of luck which, though previ- 
ously against him, must turn in his favor } 
at last and make him rich. Like the fel- 
low who patronizes a phoney faro layout, 
he does not realize that the cards are 
stacked against him and he can’t win. 





HERE are the legitimate lists of the 


well-to-do in various lines, not except- 
ing bank officials who have fallen for the ; 
lure of the bucketeer and who are the lat- 
ter’s delight, since when the day of the b 
clean up arrives they cannot afford tomake 2 b 
a very loud noise over their losses. And 0 


there are those who answer enticing ad- 

vertisements inserted in large and small Y 
town papers, offering ridiculously large 
profits as a bait for the financial come on. 
Securing the name is preliminary and 
comparatively easy, but once secured, its 
owner is certain to be worked in several 
different ways, perhaps by letter, perhaps 
by long-distance telephone, often by per- 
sonal call on the part of a slick represen- 
tative. And each prospect is worked in- 
dividually. He is followed up according 
to his reactions. His human nature is 
played upon from many different angles 
until his weak side is found and the har- 
poon can be inserted in his most vulner- 
able spot. 

At first he may 
(Continued on page 


520) 
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SUNDRY BLINKS OF 
THE CAMERA’S EYE 











AINTY feminine hands sometimes 


have changed the course of em pire 








and woman's wit often has played a vital 
part in world politics. One of Lloyd 







George 8 closest counselors is h 


§ young- 
est daughter, Megan Hlere is a camera 






glin pse of ihe two a 
“Chequers,” the Brit- 


ish Premier's coun- 














KADEL & HERBERT 
TWVWO Paris detectives nearly had heart 

failure when this picture was taken. It 
is the first photograph of Ambassador Myron 
I’. Herrick at his desk in the American Em- 
bassy at the French capital. Mr. Herrick has 
been closely guarded since the bomb attempt 
on his life some time ago. When the flash- 
ight for this picture was touched off the ex- 
plosion brought two French sleuths, with 
drawn revolvers, dashing into the diplomat's 





private office, ready to cope with possible as- 
sassins. The Ambassador had a good laugh 
at their expense. The two gentlemen behind 
Mr. Herrick are attachés at the Embassy, 
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HIRTY-SEVEN years ago William E. Knoz started working ering recently that he expects to live to see the whol 
as a minor clerk for the Bowery Savings Bank in New York. world an alcoholic sahara. This new picture of 
The other day he realized his life's ambition when the board of the Commoner was snapped on this occasion and, 
FOTOGRAMS trustees elected him that bank's president. All of which proves by the way, it was his birthday. 
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KEYSTONE 
Y HE doesn’t look like a sheriff, 
does she? Sheis Mrs. Lois 
Roach, a twenty-six-year-old 
widow, with her baby. Her sher- 
iff husband was shot to death re- 
cently in Graves County court- 
house, Kentucky, and she was 
unanimously elected as his suc- 


















cessor, the first woman in the 
State to hold such a job 
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PV tlLiAm JENNINGS BRYAN told a 


New York prohibition enforcementl gath- 
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Writ in Water 


AN LEE crouched against the smooth 
S trunk of a palm, pressing her hands 

to her breast. “I can go no more,” 
she gasped, her breath drawn sobbingl; 
in the hot, wet jungle dark. Lun Hing 
turned at the sound of her voice. “Fra 
grant Rose, we cannot stop. It is but a 
little further.” The big coolie checked 
like a boar at gaze. “Listen!” he said. 
Across the dark, smothering heat came a 
droning uproar that rose and fell like 
waves. “They have found Tom Mock.” 
said Lun Hing quietly, and felt the girl 
shudder in frightened silence. Coolie and 
slave girl listened to the cry of the mob; 
the guttural bellow of deep-chested Ma- 
lavs and the sharp fox barks of the Dvaks 
back of them in the gambling hell where 
lay what remained of Tom Mock, dead 
at the hands of Lun Hing for the sweet 
sake of San Lee. 

“Come, Dawn of Delight.” he touched 
the sleeve of her robe, “we shall find a 
boat—the pearl is worth many boats 
and then we shall be safe, for in the jungle 
we must surely die.” Lun Hing straight- 
ened his broad shoulders and plowed for- 
ward toward the water-front ahead. A 
native tom-tom that throbbed like a fe- 
vered pulse from the shore of Sandaken 
Harbor was his guide and toward it they 
fled from the death that lay behind. The 
girl clung to the palm, sobbing with weari- 
ness and terror so that he went back to 
her and gently loosened her hands. “*Sil- 
ver Chrysanthemum, we cannot wait and 
I cannot carry vou, for the vines would 
hold us both.” He begged and this time 
she struggled at his heels in the steaming 
dark until he paused and peered through 
the matted undergrowth. 


JEYOND the labyrinth of jungle was a 
clearing and outlined against the 
quiet water of the harbor a thatched na- 
tive hut raised on piles. They had reach- 
ed the outermost lip of Sandaken. Side 
by side they crept forward, new strength 
in their limbs, toward the dwelling whence 
came the drum beats. A skin-and-bones 
pariah dog, searching the shore for refuse, 
fled with shrill velps. The drumming 
ceased and a figure appeared at the door 
of the house. Lun Hing saw a dull glint 
of stecl as he stepped toward the other 
man. “Gracious owner of this place, we 
come to seck a boat,” he said and nodded 
at the outrigger canoe tied to a cross 
piece between the posts that held the 
house above the water. 
*You have money?” 
proa had descended the steps and stood 
beside him, the Malay kris held naked in 
his hand. Lun Hing reached into the 
“T have no money, 


The owner of the 


por ket of his blouse. 
but T have this, worth many Singapore 
dollars,” he answered and the starlight 
caught the glow of a great black pearl. 
He hel lout the sea jewel for the other's 
inspection. “This T will give for vour 
canoe,” he said. Tom Mock’s evil eves 


would have wept at the thought of his 


treasure offered in such a trade, but the 
lean Malay 
“You ask me to give a good outrigger for 
a pearl in the dark? Bah'’ Lun Hin; 


grunted swift) contempt. 


By Atreus von Schrader 
Illustrated by Warold Anderson 


interrupted him. “You have in your 
Will vou take the 
pearl and look?” he begged. 

The Malay turned on him with a snarl. 
“Yellow earthworm thief who comes in 
the night to steal. I buy no pearls from 
coolies. Now go!” he said angrily and 
raised the kris. 

Lun Hing saw the flame-bladed knife 
and heard across the strip of jungle the 
savage clamor of the mob that sought him 
and the girl. With a flick of his wrist he 
tossed the pearl to San Lee, cowering in 
“Keep it!” he said, and 


august house a lamp. 


the shadows. 
sprang at the man who stood between his 
love and life. “If I cannot buy I must 
take.” he growled, and caught the de- 
scending knife hand as it struck. For a 
moment the two stood poised, and San 
Lee, staring wide-eved, breathed a prayer 
to Kwan-Yin, Goddess of Mercy. Breast 
to breast they strained, silent save for 
their labored breathing in the dark. Then 
slowly, inch by heart-breaking inch, the 
hig coolie forced the other man back, 
threshing and squattering on the water’s 
edge. Wide nostrils dilated, lips drawn 
in a soundless snarl, Lun Hing bore the 
Malay toward the house until he felt 
against his thigh the heavy cross-piece to 
which the proa was moored. Suddenly 
he loosed the upheld wrist, drove with 
both hands at the corded throat, and 
surged forward in a final desperate effort, 
bending his foe against the barnacled, 
slimy beam. There was a crack, like the 
breaking of a dry stick, a gasp, and the 
Malay slid quietly to the trodden sand. 
Lun Hing had broken his spine. 

For a long breath he stood over the 
dead man: then he turned to the girl. 
“Come, let us go swiftly,” he panted. 
As she stepped into the light proa San 
Lee held out to him the black pearl. “I 
Tom Mock killed for it 


and died for it, and now there is another 


am afraid of it. 


dead.” Lun Hing slipped the jewel into 
his blouse. “It will vet buy us happiness, 
Fragrant Rose.” He dipped the long 
paca and like a wraith in the white 
might mist the canoe slid from the shore 


toward the harbor mouth. 
YEHIND them, against the starlit sky, 
rose the plumed palms of the Borneo 
jungle, and over the black water, grown 
aint across the distance, came the lower 
ng blare of the mob in Tom Mock’s gam 
bling jot 


eo00d lhquor washed their hot throats to 


Phe master lav dead and his 


{ 


«let }« r tone ‘. 
Lun Hing paddled in silence, He saw 


that San Lee had fallen asleep, like a 


weary child, and he smiled with his pale 


| ps Surely they would be safe. There 
were many islands and the black pearl 
would bring them happiness. Surely 


Kwan-Yin, Goddess of Merey, was kind 
to her people, thought Lun Hing, and 
nodded friendlywise to the vellow stars 
above him as he paddled for the life 


across Sandake« ll Bay 


Came dawn, the swift dawn of th 
Fast, and the sun leaped blazing from the 
sea to turn the oily waves to sapphire and 
silver. Far astern rose the shouldered 
cliffs and Lun Hing smiled again. He had 
paddled without rest and even the hawk- 
eyed Dyaks could not pick up the dark 
proa on the winking glittering water. 

San Lee opened her eves without mov- 
ing, and for a moment gazed timidly at 
the man. She saw the rise and drive of 
the paddle and the open sea around them. 
Then she remembered and hugged herselt 
close in her blue robe and threw back her 
little head in laughter that was like the 
sound of silver bells. “I think they will 
never catch us now, or carry us back!” 
she said and Lun Hing promised her, 
“they will never carry us back.” 

With the hurtling sun came a gentle 
breeze and he crawled forward to step 
the slender mast that carried the proa’s 
lateen sail. He Jooked into the high 
curved bow of the craft and fear reached 
like a claw at his heart so that he waited 
tense for the inevitable moment. It 
came. San Lee asked him for a drink of 
“T am _ thirsty,” she said, and 
there was no bamboo joint or cask aboard. 
Lun Hing had not thought of water. 

“There is no water on this our ship,” 
he said and then lied manfully; “but it 
will not be long before we reach an 
island.” He knew that to the West lay 
the Hung islands of Jolo, a hundred miles 
In the fitful, baffling airs it might 
be three days’ sail. He could live through 
three days, but San Lee? 


water. 


away. 


b bin girl looked at him with wide eves, 
half guessing his fear. “We cannot 
turn back,” she said quietly and settled 
herself like a blue and gold humming bird 
in the shade of the wing-shaped sail. 

The sun turned to a brazen gong that 
beat upon the water and the water cast it 
back in darting gleams that struck 
through closed evelids and drew the mois- 
ture trom their bodies, The last low- 
lving sight of land vanished in a smoky 
haze and they were alone in the vast 
empty spaces of the sea, under the terrible 
midday heat. San Lee smiled wanly at 
the man in the stern. “I am so tired,” 
she murmured then; “but I think Kwan- 
Yin will not forget us here’; and Lun 
Hing ( ould only answer her smile, The re 
were ho words. 

The day burned slowly out and through 
the cooler night San Lee dozed, while the 
coolie slhimped against the paddle like a 
dead man, the bow of his craft notched 
in a chosen star to hold her to the West. 

Again the blazing furnace opened. He 
saw cruel dark circles beneath the girl's 
eves and each breath was anguish in the 
blistering heat. San Lee was palpably 
weaker. From time to time Lun Hing 
peered ahead over the glittering water and 
each time he answered her questioning 
eves with a shake of the head. No land 
was visible, though the hot breeze drove 
the proa forward with a ripple at the bow. 

The seeond night brought merciful 
coma and San Lee lay quiet beside the 
mast. To Lun Hing came ho respite, 
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Rose of Delight F here is wate he ul pert . patt ] An, ” 
his own misery forgotten 
only visions of cool clear water until he at the helm, a school of flying fish .shat- 


held fiercely to the gunwale, lest he leap 
nto the torturing ripples that kissed the 
proa with siren lips. The next day must 
sight of land if he keep 
strength to steer. 
Almost he gave up hope when the third 


could 


bring 


sun rose ina roar of light. The proa swam 
on an empty sea and Lun Hing’s hold 
pon the paddle faltered. Why 
Vien there Was ho goal and Cul h sinew 
uurned like a hot wire? San Lee lay still 

a huddled heap under the sail, the 
ucl rings branded deeper under her 
but she breathed and Lun 
with the patience of immemorial 
held their vessel to the West. 
Once another life touched him when a 
gold-banded, blue-black sea snake rose 
heside the proa, stared at him with a fixed, 


j asilic eve and sank lazily into the flank 


steer 


( se d eves, 
HH hy, 


China, 


f an oily swell. It was like the going of 
friend, 
Hours later, when the sun had crawled 
erhead and the coolie sat in a stupor 








tered the water all around, fleeing for their 


lives from some hungry pursuer. One hit 


the sail and fell flopping into the canoe. 
Lun Hing rose to throw it back lest it dis- 


turb the girl, and his cracked 
mouthed a broken shout. 
almost hidden by the lay 
He saw palms and the 
dark bulk of a building that vibrated in 
the heat waves. 

Again he would have shouted and 
stopped. It were better to let San Lee 
doze, and he gripped the paddle in hands 
like drv leather and bent his back to 
hasten the proa over the last mile. 
Ramirez had drifted the 
docks of Lagos empty-handed, without 


sail, an island, 


low in the water. 


Joao from 


even a sheath knife, for that was sticking 
in the back of an abusive mate. Since then 
the Portuguese had risen in the world, 
half trader, half pirate. He 
schooner, a sheet-iron storehouse and a 
dwelling on a copra island on the fringe 
of the Jolos. 


owned a 


Two Kanakas manned the 





voice 


Dead ahe ad. 






t home Joao 


before 


schooner and when le was a 
low ked 
taking his midday siesta, lest they flee ot 
cut his throat 
they did not love him. 
from this task, paused for a moment upon 
the veranda of his looked 
seaward. 

Fat, oily and haired to the tips of his 
blunt suddenly stiffened and 
shaded (cross the quivering 


sunlit water he saw a proa, headed for his 


them in a sheet-iron pet 


while he slumbered, for 
Joao, returning 


house and 


fingers he 

his eves 
beach. Joao sat down with the sham- 
bling movement of a deep-paunched bear, 
slid a long pistol holster from his bulging 
thigh and watched. The prea 
slowly toward him and grated on the sand. 
From. it 
stumble along the gunwale. Joao smiled. 
He could use ah industrious coolie. Ile 
saw the man raise a little blue-robed figure 


came 


he saw a coolic step out and 


from the canoe and with it stagger toward 
him. Joao smiled again. It was lonely 
on the island. Then his smile vanished, 
for as the man with his burden drew near 
he babbled feebly through swollen lips. 
“Water, Silver Rose, black pearl,” were 
Joao rose to his feet 
as the coolie addressed him in a voice that 
was no more than a croak. “Great and 
benevolent master, water,” he 


some of the words. 


said and 
swaved as he stood. 

The Portuguese 
Lun Hing’s plight before he answered. 
“You come and demand water like a rich 
man,” he said. Had there not been men- 
tion of a pearl? and 
runaway 


took in every detail of 


Joao was a trader 


coolies frequently stole. iT 
sides the girl lving quiet on the sand was 


of no account—a wilted flower. 


Lun Hing stared at him with unbe- 
lieving, tortured eves. “*Master, we die.” 

Joao chuckled until his heavy jowls 
shook. “I have water, but LT bring it 
from far away. I could sell vou some 
water,” he suggested. 

Lun Hing turned despairingly to the 
girl, Fora moment he gazed at her, then 


sul blese hed cotton 
a black pearl that 
shimmered in “Water.” he 


croaked and his eves were the 


he fumbled at his 


blouse and drew out 
his palm. 
eves ot 4 
man in torment, Joao saw the splendid 
“Diablo!” and 


sca jewel. he muttered 


took it from the trembling, claw-lik 
hand. Many men were sla hom many 
places for lesser treasure and the coolie 


was at his mercy. The Portuguese con- 
sidered it. It would be a simple matter 
to shoot the other down, but the Kanakas 
would know, and word might spread un 
desirably. Lun Hing spoke again. “Water 
for the pearl,” he moaned, and inspiration 


came to Joao Ramirez. He turned on his 


heel and quickly came back with a tin 
pail brimming with water, fresh water, 
sweet water. Lun Hing almost dropped 


round beside the girl. 
tried to pour 
“Rose of Deligl a 


mpered, patting her 


it as he sank to the g 
Joao watched him as he 
some between her lips. 
here is water.” he wl 
with 


misery forgotten 


frenzied hand, his ow: 
San Lee lav silent and 


ith struck through 


a fluttering, 


motionless until the tri 


to his benumbed brain and Lun Hing 
scrabbled in the sand with meaningless 
sounds. 

Joao smiled as he watched, for the 


coolie, wrung by his own overpowering 
need, had sunk his mouth in the pail of 
(¢ oncluded On page LG 
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When the metric system was originated everyone pooh-poohed it. 
“It is well enough, theoretically,” said the wiseacres lugubriously, 
“but in practical, everyday life it won't work.’ 
know what the history of the metric system has been. 

Now along comes a man (he is Dr. Moses B. Cotsworth, 
of Vancouver, B. C.), who has the temerity to suggest that 
Don’t laugh at the idea. 


“work.” 
F.G.S., 
we change our calendar! 


article by Mr. McGillicuddy. 


tions are interesting; and, apparently, were they put into effect 
our year would be vastly simplified. 


CCORDING to Dr. Moses B. 
Cotsworth, F.G.S., of Vancouver, 
B.C., the proposed new thirteen- 
month calendar, of which he is the father, 
will bring this old world more luck and 
saner happiness than it has ever had 
under the twelve-month system. He 
does not believe, you see, in the “13” 
superstition. He believes, instead, that 
since there are thirteen lunar months in 
every vear, whether we like it or not, it 
would greatly simplify matters if there 
were thirteen calendar months also, and a 
great many persons of importance agree 
with him. 

For years Dr. Cotsworth has 
looked upon as one of the world’s greatest 
scientific statisticians. While resident in 
England, prior to coming to Canada, Mr. 
Cotsworth was one of the ardent spirits 
in the International Almanac Reform 
League, and for some twenty-seven years 
he has been busy at work perfecting his 
“Yearal Calendar,” which is designed to 
do away with the present confusing sys- 
tem of dividing the vear into twelve 
mouths of unequal lengths. 

The new calendar, which has been un- 
der consideration for some time, is ex- 
pected to receive the indorsement of the 
International Conference of Astronomers 
which meets in Rome this month, follow- 
ing an important conference of Roman 
Catholic Church dignitaries, which is 
also expected to approve the change. 
Other scientific societies have already 


been 





Certainly Dr. Cotsworth's sugges- 


given unqualified ap- 
proval to the proposal. 

The “Yearal Calendar,” 
which was indorsed by 
the Canadian government 
in 1912, was under con- 
sideration by the British 
government in 1914, but 
the outbreak of war made 
the international confer- 
ence, which was to have 
been held in that year, 
impossible. The original 
plan was to have had the 
calendar in general use by 
1917. 

Instead of ending on the 
day we now designate as 
December 31, the 
“Yearal” will close on 
December 22—the day 
after the shortest day of 
the vear, and the natural 
end of the year. With 
thirteen months in the 
year every week will be- 
gin with a Sunday and 
every month end with a 
Saturday. Every Satur- 
day will be a_ seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, 
Read this or twenty-eighth, while 
every Sunday will be a 
first, eighth, fifteenth, or 
twenty-second, and so on 
with the other days con- 
tinually. 

Holidays will always fall on the same 
definite dates. For instance Christmas 
and New Year's will always be on a Satur- 
day, while Easter will cease to be a mov- 
able feast subject to seven weeks’ fluc- 
tuation due to lunar variations. All 
church festivals and national holidays 
will similarly be definitely allotted to a 
certain day. 

One of the main features urged on be- 
half of the new calendar is the advantage 
of having four Saturdays in every month. 
It is pointed out that this will bring about 
considerable gain to business men and 
workers in equal proportion, inasmuch as 
it will have a marked tendency to simplify 
bookkeeping and expenditures, and more 
equally plan general domestic economies 
during the year. 

The extra month which the “Yearal 
Calendar” gains is inserted between June 
and July and will be known as “Sol,” for 
the reason that heretofore the sun has 
been overlooked in the nomenclature of 
the vear. While thirteen months of 
twenty-eight days each total only three 
hundred and sixty-four days, and a year, 
scientifically speaking, totals three hun- 
dred and sixty-five and a quarter days, 
provision is made for the extra day by 
inserting it between the last day of the 
old year and the first day of the new. 
This day has no day name and is desig- 
nated simply as “New Year’s Day.” It 
will be indicated on the model calendar 
by a star and, of course, would be a gen- 


Well we all 
It does 


A Thirteen-month Year 


By P. E. MecGillicuddy 


eral world-wide holiday, recognized as 
such by all nations. 

In the same way every fourth year an 
extra day will be inserted at midsummer, 
which will be simply known as “Leap 
Day.” This, it is contended, will make 
for greater balance and a more scientific 
partition of the year. It also will be an 
extra world-wide holiday without a day 
name, because it would be the only way 
in which a dislocation of the perfect calen- 
dar could be avoided. Mr. Cotsworth 
has repeatedly pointed out the fact that 
two-thirds of the human race use a thir- 
teenth month at the present time, al- 
though the number of calendars in use is 
very great. The principal ones in use 
are the Gregorian, (our own), serving 
453,000,000 people at the present time; 
the Chino-Japanese, serving 450,000,000 
persons; the Mohammedan-Arabic, serv- 
ing 270,000,000 persons; the Julian 
(Russian, Greek, etc.), serving about 
181,000,000 persons, and the Jewish, 
African, ete., serving approximately 
246,000,000 persons. 

One of the principal reasons why the 
“Yearal” cannot come into general use 
until some time after 1927 is because all 
nautical almanacs are printed three or 
more years in advance. It is also antic- 
ipated that it will take fully three years 
after the perfect calendar has been ap- 
proved by the astronomers, church digni- 
taries, and the Congress of Nations, be- 
fore such a change can be ratified by the 
various representative governments of 
the different nations. Changes in calen- 
dars are not made overnight. 

Mr. Cotsworth, who is known in the 
scientific world as the father of the 
“Yearal’”” movement, will be one of the 
chief speakers at the April Conference of 
International Astronomers, where the 
proposed calendar is the chief item of 
business on the agenda. Later he will 
attend important church congresses in 
England and Scotland to enlist the sup- 
port of the church of England and the 
Presbyterians. The proposal is now be- 
ing discussed by church conferences in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Norway, 
Japan, and quite a number of other 
countries. 

The Roman Catholic Church, which 
has been so instrumental in previous 
calendar reforms, has voluntarily agreed 
to co-operate in the proposed **Yearal”’ 
scheme. With this in view the Vatican 
has called the Conference of Astronomers 
for April to consider the calendar, and 
Cardinal Mercier of Belgium will preside 
over the conference. 

Should the *Yearal Calendar,” as per- 
fected by Mr. Cotsworth, be generally 
adopted by the nations of the world, 
every month of the year would have the 
days on these dates forever: 

Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
a " - 


l 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 11 12 13 l4 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
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HE world is get- 

ting fat and forty. 

Its hair is thin 
around the crown and 
its body thick around 
the paunch. Where it 
used tostow away in the 
hold of a smelly square 
rigger to go treasure 
hunting in the South 
Seas it now engages 
first-class passage by 
wireless on some float- 
ing palace and takes an agricultural ex- 
pert along to study the soil of Cocos 
Island to determine if it is fit for producing 
sweet potatoes on a commercial basis. 

It is no longer a proper world for 
Horatio Alger’s heroes. In tlte old days 
Dick the Dare-devil could go away off 
some place and do deeds with his own two 
hands. It is no longer a_ two-handed 
world. To-day Dick would have to have 
a dredge or a stamp mill or a drilling outfit 
weighing sixty-eight tons along with him. 
Things like that in a boy’s pocket cramp 
his style when he steps out barefoot and 
courageous to do or die. 

In 1898 when the North called, the 
sons of adventure from the four corners 
of the earth answered in a manner which 
furnished the fiction writers with material 
to make stories of dare and do that would 
reach from Cincinnati to the headwaters 
of the Volga River if placed end to end. 
The one difficulty in the way of demon- 
strating the truth of this statement is that 
the stories in question have no ends. If 
so they have not as yet been reached. 

They were, and are, good—or at least 
popular—stories because they dealt with 
the surmounting of fearful obstacles by 
individuals working with no other tools 
than skill and courage and by their efforts 
winning quick wealth. It is much easier, 
for example, to write a thrilling story of 
two or five or ten men in deadly combat 
with knives or revolvers than it is to write 
an equivalently gripping yarn of 2,000,000 
men armed with aeroplanes and Zeppelins 
and big guns that shoot twenty-five miles. 
Just so it is easier to write a thrilling story 
of one man who crosses a mountain range 
with his all in a pack on his back; whip- 
saws himself a boat out of logs cut along 
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More Oil Than 


Romance 
y William Slavens McNutt 


Mosquitoes may be 
bad in Neu Je rsey, 
but they are far worse 
near the Arctic Circle in 
Canada. They add one 
more hardship to the long 
list of those to be overcome by 
bold spirits who visit the Do- 
minion’s far northern oilfields. Note 
the nets these men are forced to wear. 


the river bank; rides his craft safely 
through a dangerous rapids and on down a 
river to a distant point where he goes 
ashore and with his own shovel digs him- 
self wealth out of the ground—wealth 
that can be dug and washed up one day 
on the claim and spent over the bar in 
camp the next—than it is to make an 
equivalently thrilling yarn out of a man 
who employs two years taking a sixty- 
eight-ton drilling outfit into afar country; 
spends a monotonous year drilling for oil 
and then, perhaps, eight or ten more 
waiting around for a chance to sell his 
claim or market his product. 

In 1919 the North called again to the 
sons of adventure, but the conditions of 
the invitation were different from those of 
the invitation issued in 1898. In the 
brave old days of the Yukon rush the 
Land of the Midnight Sun said: “Come 
one, come all who have the nerve and 
strength to dare me, and those who have 
luck to mix with their courage I will 
reward.” In 1919 the summons read: 
“If you’ve got plenty of time and money 
come ahead and after you’ve spent a lot 
of both perhaps you'll get something back 
—and then again perhaps you won’t.” 
And that was the general nature of the 
North’s call to the sons of adventure to 
come and search for oil in the Mackenzie 
River basin. 

In 1920, drilling at Fort Norman on the 
Mackenzie River, 1,600 miles north of 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, was _re- 
warded with a flow of oil reported to 
amount to 1,000 barrels per day. The 
last and most authoritative reports of 
1921 agree that the well will pump from 
eight to ten barrels per day. It is to the 
credit of the Canadian Government that 
it has done its utmost to discredit ex- 








The building of a railroad in the Mackenzie River region will cost approximately $30,000 per mile! 
Until oil is being produced at the rate of 30,000 barrels a day it is probable that no one will consider 


starting one. In the meanwhile one has to be satisfied with “Shank's mare,” boats and dogs. 
outfit is not typical, but interesting. 


This 


aggerated reports of the value of the dis- 
covery and the opportunities for invest- 
ment. It is known that the area of the 
potential oil-bearing field is 300,000 square 
miles, but it is also known that it will be 
from eight to ten years before anyone 
knows definitely whether the area will 
produce oil in quantities authorizing the 
expenditure of the $50,000,000 or more 
that must go toward the construction of 
a pipe line or some other form of trans- 
portation facility before the oil—if any— 
can be brought to market. 

If a man has enough money and good 
health he can get into the country by 
river steamer in the summer time. If he 
lacks either of these essentials the 
Mounted Police will turn him back. The 
Canadian Government is seeing to it that 
no one gets into the country with nothing 
but hope and a shoe string. If a man has 
sufficient money and good health he can 
get into the country and stake an oil 
claim. Then he can try and sell it. As 
to the probability of his being able to 
accomplish this, let me quote Mr. Chester 
Bloom, of the Calgary Herald, who went 
into the Arctic oilfields last summer for 
his paper and made an exhaustive study 
of conditions there: 

“As yet there are no oilfields in the 
sense of producing fields along the far 
north Mackenzie River. The question of 
whether or not oil exists in large commer- 
cial quantities in that territory can only 
be determined by drilling. It is neces- 
sary to emphasize this point for the reason 
that I have seen on several occasions 
pictures of The Discovery Well of the 
Imperial Oil Company at Fort Norman, 
which I took when that well was ‘gushing,’ 
put to uses that, whatever the intention, 
could have no other effect than to deceive. 

For while it is true that this well, within 
100 miles of the Arctic Circle, does gush 
oil over the top of the derrick after it 
has been capped in for twenty-four 
hours at a time, the oil is merely forced 
out by a head of gas and flows only 
from three to five minutes in such a 
twenty-four-hour period. Actually the 
well was producing from eight to ten 
barrels of high grade oil per day when 
I left the oilfields.” 

Mr. Bloom left the oilfields last 
summer just in time to get outside 
before the freeze-up, so his word on 

(Concluded on page 522) 
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KEYSTONE 

Jerusale ; 

Holy City. The 
EmperorHadrian, 
who re t the 
city in 136 ALD. 
named it {celia 
Capitolina, but 
the ancient name 
continued in use 
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Conducted by SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


Spite Fencing a World’s Wonder 


EARS ago a man named Cameron pre-empted alleged 

mining sites in the Grand Canyon. From one after 

another he was ousted by Government action sustained 
in the courts. Until now he has only a few points of tenure 
and those of doubtful legality. It is pe rhaps only human that 
he should dislike the National Park Service which was a con- 
tributory agency to his defeat. It would also be unimportant 
but for the fact that in 1920 he became United States 
Senator Cameron, of Arizona, within the boundaries of 
which State the Grand Canyon National Park lies. When 
the Interior Department Appropriation Bill came up before 
the Senate last month, with its item of $90,500 for this 
park, Senator Cameron made a speech. The amount was 
not only exorbitant, he told the Senate, it was wholly un- 
necessary and represented only extravagance and faddishness; 
he was from Arizona and he ought to know; cut it out! Sena- 
torial courtesy operated automatically; the item was eliminated, 
every cent of it. So, to feed fat the ancient grudge of an 
evicted trespasser, the most picturesque of our national pos- 
sessions, perhaps the most distinctive scenic wonder of the 
world, is to be left wholly without Government maintenance 
or protection, its official control forced to abandon guardian- 
ship over its game and its forests, to relinquish the projected 
extension of roads and trails to the superb forests of the north 
rim, to close the free automobile camps which brought thou- 
sands of motorists yearly, to let the carefully mapped 
out plan of upkeep and improvement lapse, 
ference on the bill, the item is rescued from the 
vengeance. The Grand Canyon of the Arizona is a pretty 
big area for one little man to try to surround with a spite 


whole 
unless in con- 
Senator’s 


fence. 
Inching Millenniumwards 


NCE more Ford has done it. 
ing down upon his far from defenseless head the de- 
nunciations of other employérs by his high minimum 

wage, and making himself heartily disliked in the railroad 
world by reducing freight rates after the protesting magnates 
had irrefutably proven that they could not be reduced, he now 
announces a forty-hour, five-day week for his factories. To prove 
that this is not caused by slack orders he plans to increase his 
working forces by 3,000 men. Contemporaneously the A. Nash 
Clothing Company of Cincinnati announces a cut in working time 
(but not in returns to its 2,000 workwomen) to thirty-five hours 
a week, on the ground that factory work for women should not 
exceed that limit. Both of these experienced employers be- 
lieve that they can obtain from the shorter schedule results as 
One of England’s greatest industrial 
plants has long since proven the success of the system under 
That it can be extended to all industries is 
For example, Ford does 
theories of the 


Not content with bring- 


good as from the longer. 


its management. 
manifestly impossible for the present. 
not propose applying it to his railroad. The 
industrial economists are largely against the general principle. 
But men who deal in large-scale facts are prone to go crashing 
If Messrs. Ford and 


“show results,” one 


through theories with destructive effect. 
Nash can, in the language of practicality, 
more inch advance toward the millennium will have been 


achieved. 
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Congressional Amenities 


. . . So we are presented with the shameful spectacle 
of the party which still maintains a blasphemous, bibulous 
bootlicker at the Court of St. James to besmirch with his 
drunken banquet babble the high war purposes of the American 
people... .” 

Fervid rhetoric. “Blasphemous, bibulous bootlicker . . . 
banquet babble”; how the b’s do buzz! Is this the heart wrung 
oratory of some crossroads politician viewing with alarm the 
foul record of his shameless opponents? Or the resolutions of 
the Tenth Ward Young Voters’ Patriotic Club as offered by its 
local Demosthenes? Not exactly. It is pure Congressionalese 
—the expression of an official group of the House of Repre- 
sentatives setting forth in a minority report of the important 
Ways and Means Committee what the Democratic members 
think of Ambassador Harvey. The present Congress has 
pretty well forfeited the public’s confidence; this sort of verbal 
barbarity helps to destroy public respect as well. 

As an exhibition of bad writing, bad taste, and worse man- 
ners it suggests Colonel Harvey himself at his worst. 


Colleges and Criminals 


HERE are only two kinds of practical education. One 
{= what to do, the other what not to do. Some- 

times it appears that critics of the higher institutions of 
learning fail to give proper credit to their negative inspirations. 
If it is true that college graduates do not attain the heights in 
that proportion expected of them to whom ten talents are given, 
it is equally the fact that few of them drop below the normal 
levels of life. A recent census of criminals by an expert 
showed that out of 22,000 only four were college graduates. 
Our college system cannot make all its graduates leaders of 
thought or winners of the major successes of existence; but if 
it can continue so practically to educate the oncoming genera- 
tions that they need no post-graduate courses in Sing Sing or 
Leavenworth to teach them what not to do, it will have done 
something to justify itself. 


40—Count Them—40! 


HE aspiring soul who yearned to throw a soft-boiled egg 

into an electric fan because he liked variety, might en- 

joyably direct his mind to the world’s tariffs. At the 
present writing forty different nations are busily rewriting 
their schedules, most of them with a view to doing something 
unpleasant to some other nation. This is a logical result of the 
after-war nationalistic wave. “‘We must patriotically support 
our war-born industries lest they die out’’; and up goes another 
section of barbed-wire tariff fence! Every revision by one 
country suggests a defensive or retaliatory readjustment by 
other countries dealing with the first. When the United States 
threatens heavy imposts on hides and wool, the Argentine claps 
on a prohibitive tariff against our textiles and shoes. So it 
goes, with item upon item, between nation after nation, the 
commercial world over. Unless a comprehensive system of 
reconciliation is found the entangled schedules bid fair to be- 
come the most complex mix up in a civilization wherein con- 
fusion is fast coming to be the rule rather than the exception. 
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As We 


Were 
Saying 


By 
Arthur H. Folwell 


Nature Studies by 
W. E. Hill 


“She felt both frightened and in- 
dignant, and sat with her eyes on 
the playbill and her cheeks getting 
hotter and hotter every minute.” 





**AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL”’ 


N THE year 1869, Louisa M. Alcott 
I wrote a story called “An Old-fash- 
It was a popular story, 
The old-fashioned 
Here is an ex- 


ioned Girl.” 
true to the times. 
girl’s name was Polly. 
tract from the book: 


“When four and twenty girls dressed 
as jockeys came prancing on to the stage, 
cracking their whips, stamping the heels 
of their top boots, and winking at the 
audience, Polly did not think it at all 
funny, but looked disgusted, and was 
glad when they were gone; but when 
another set appeared in a costume con- 
sisting of gauze wings and a bit of gold 
fringe round the waist, poor unfashion- 
able Polly didn’t know what to do; for 
she felt both frightened and indignant, 
and sat with her eyes on her playbill, 
and her cheeks getting hotter and hotter, 
every minute. 

“ “What are you blushing so for?’ asked 














Fanny, as the painted sylphs vanished. 
“I’m so ashamed of those girls, 
whispered Polly.” 


Which will show you what an old, 
old, old, old, old-fashioned girl that old- 
fashioned Polly must have been. 


* . * 


AND IT MAY HAPPEN 


HE Society for the Suppression of 
Silk Legs was in tense and earnest 
session. 

As the chairman of the sub-committee 
on legislation was about to make his re- 
port, the door of the room opened violent- 
ly and an excited reformer entered. 

“Victory!” he cried. “Or something 
just as good. The latest flapper fashion” 

here he waved a clipping . . . 
“decrees that galoshes shall be worn three 
inches above the knees, and in all kinds 
of weather.” 

The meeting was deeply stirred. 

“God moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform,” quoted the gray- 
haired president, reverently. 


* * * 


The pugnacity of the Irish race, accord- 
ing to Dr. Martin Edwards, is due to its 
diet of buttermilk: and stew. The poteen- 
tralities, as it were. 


* * * 


Now that ships may converse by tele- 
4‘ phone, mariners are likely to be 
delayed in crossing the line. Henceforth, 


the line is bound to be busy. 


. * . 


THOSE SLOPPY GALOSHES 


There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe; 
The buttons came off 
So what did she do 
But go promenading 
Where people might see, 
4nd every one took her 
A flapper to be. 


PUTTING THE 
TIP FIRST 
ie IS never too 

late to mend 
our ways; the tip 
to the waiter is 
given at the wrong 
time. What we 
are pleased to speak 
of as a gratuity 
should be bestowed 
at the beginning of 
a meal, not at its 
close. The reason 
is plain. To many 
a diner out, the 
question of the 
waiter’s tip is pain- 
fully paramount. 
It is paramount to 
the extent of dis- 
turbing digestion if 
the restaurant be a 
select one—a hotel 
grill, for example 
and the waiter ob- 
viously accustomed 
to none but the 
best company. 
“What ought I give him?” is a query 
which begins to shape itself, a horrid 
shape, ere the meal is half over, and by 
the time the check has been brought, the 
distress is frequently acute. 

How much better to get this annoying 
ceremony out of the way at once. Then 
the nerve tension is relaxed, and actual 
enjoyment of a meal, even the last of it, 
is possible. Of course, you cannot be- 
gin by slipping the waiter a dime or a 
quarter, on the assumption that said 
dime or quarter represents ten per cent. 
of the cost of what you purpose to eat. 
That ten per cent. rule went out about 
the beginning of the war, and its return 
is included in no plan for “normalcy” 
that we have seen. 

No, the best way is to determine, in 
round numbers, just how much you are 
willing that the tip and the meal—that 
is the proper order—shall set you back. 
Suppose you fix the deadline at three 
dollars. Very good. You summon the 
waiter, place three one-dollar bills on his 
tray, and tell him to take whatever pro- 
portion of it he thinks is rightfully com- 
ing to him. 
Then with 
what is left 
you can gc 
confidently, 
blithely, to 
a considera- 
tion of the 
menu, hap- 
py in the 
knowledge 
that your 
waiter is 
satisfied and 
that nothing 
can disturb 
the serenity 
of your 
meal. 


“Everyone 
took her a 
flapper to 


ve. 
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PICTORIAL PEEPS AT RECENT EVENTS 
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i 7 PARIS is happy The racing scason is on at Long- 

Pi champs! On more, while the manne quins saunter 
' \ nonchalantly about exhibit ng the latest fashions, the élite ; 
of Europe are watel ng th pont perform on the famous . 

te . ‘ track. and. for a time. Bolsl noan ther bugaboos 

forgotten. Longcham) 0 ] this—from the atr. 

1 CYCLONE stru Corinth, Miss.. the other 

= day, and ft behind at a trail of wreckage 

250 feet wide and one mile long There were, 

fortunately, no deaths; bul twelve peo ple were 
> ae , oe : - 

injured and the property loss was $350,000. Two 

h lost their homes. 



































KEYSTONE 














i 
4 , 7 Lf : i 
ate ee Tt Mennonites have left Canada During the war the y were pacifists, E 
“ } } J } i 
and after the qreat conflict the y¥ had trouble with the Dominion author- t 
} RAMS ities over the question of tare { fle lo yin the Canadian courts they 4 
: f fn» oy } } 
Vy! {RS a wears as fins ra) » bean , » hep las a decided to go to Mexico Their land, which under normal conditions 
. . To-day, |} flap pe ! t hel her, sh s still would bring from $90 to $150 per acre, was sold for less than $80 an acre, 
rtling audier th her ast j ya fy / Hi she and away they went! {bout 20,000 of them made the journs y to the prom- 
‘ n_ exhibit her nary | Pinchurst, id. The photo shows Abraham Wolf, the leader of the hegira, 
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WIDE WORLD 
EF EHOLD the New York “Giants” as they 
appeared the other lay while lined up for the 








photographer in San Antonio They are (left 
to right, sitting): Casey Stengel, Wandell, J irgil 
Barne 8, Rosie Ryar > Cel Cause UA Johnny 
Rawlings, Arthur Nehf, Bill Cunningham, Jess 
Burkett (coach Py 2d rou Trish Meusel, Heint 
(rroh, Gaston, Beauty Bancroft, Pat Shea, Snyde 
Smith, Jess Barnes, Ralph Shinners and Frank rT, 
Frisch To the average fan it looks as though the 
rants are going to repeat last year’s performan 7 
pennant n the Nattonal Leaque 



























and win he 








KEYSTONE 
"IYHE schooner Puritan about to slip down the ways at Esser, Ma The fir hi 
little vessel will fish out of Gloucester and in the fall will contend for the hor 


or challe nging for the international f shing boat trophy, lost to Canada 
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KEYSTONE 
“6 } {KING GOOD” with the 
= New York Yankees of 1922 
by no means easy. Oh, no! 


The Yanks are stronger than erer 
his year, and ge tting better every 
} 


day. Tlere’s a recruit, though, who 








is going to make good some day. KEYSTONE 


He will if he shows half the bril- baddest ue two grand old men of college football—Fielding H. H irry 
Up") Ke 







lance on the diamond that he ex- TW. CARR, who recentiy broke »st, coach of Michigan's teams for iny years, and Alonzo 
7 / ] 
hibited last fall on the gridiron * Australia's 100 and 220-yard A. Stagg, coach for an even longer period at the U) sity of Chicago 
He is Glenn Killinge y, forme P records (which have stood for twent I] met at Ann Arbor recently. Somebody came along fhacan 1 awnd 
Penn State quarterback and one of — years) by running those distances in 9 — this is the result. The two veterans are among those who are trying to 
wm 7 q 





. ° ar } 
the greatest stars of all time. 3-5 and 21 14 seconds re spectively clean up amateur football, 
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Make Us 
— 


ou 
we: S 

Can Hear! ‘& 
We do not expect Wr 
= who are hard Le 

f hearing to take 
our word that the Acousticon will 
make them hear clearly once more 
No one’s word should be taken for 
that. We do expect, however, that 
for their own individual satisfaction, 
before giving up in discouragement, 
they will permit us to loan them the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit No Expense 


500,000 delighted users have given us this 
permission to their relief and profit. Most 
of them had tried many other aids and treat- 
ments without avail—But the Acousticon 
has patented features which cannot be 
duplicated So disregarding your past 
experiences, write for your free trial today 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1331 Candler Bldg. 220 W. 42d St. N. Y. City 

















Free Book 


eye complete 
of oe or’ > 







Easy fo Play 
es fo Pay 





ie, 


many other thi 

to know. The Saxophone is the easiest 4 

of all wind instruments toplay. You can xX 

learn to play the scale in an hour and 

soon be playingpopularairs, It will double © 

your income, your pleasure and your popu 

larity. Three first leesonssentfree. Nothing 

can take the place of the Saxophone for 

Home Entertainment, Church, 

Lodge or School, or! for Orchestra Dance Music 
You may try eny Buesche: = garophone. © cornet, ret 

Ba! iefied, ‘01 
ite tik Scat interested in'when sending for 


Sunsones aa s pone toe ney co. 
Everything in and Orchestra 


Makers 
484 ade oe — ELKHART, IND. 



























Cuticura Soap 


——— SHAVES —""—— 


Without Mug 


Caticura Soap is the favorite forsafetyrazor shaving. 


JQMonthstoPa 
often . 


Parents 
payenent toh to help’ buy s RANGER 














vance first 
Birhes.colors reand sizes. Factory omen vices, 
Boiwered nny ge ane 4 word 30 Bay 
TRIAL. a “a 





Tiree . speci, horns, repair eo | 
nt at us: rices 
SEND Sed Write today for ou fer our big, 


Mead’: Depepenicage company x 





For trial, a sample of our New Style Copley, 
if you send 2 cents for postage and state size 
wanted. 


Reversible Collar Co., Deptt F Boston, Mass. 


Sissi Sales Agents 
wanted in every county to give 


all or spare time. Positions worth $750 te $1,600 yearly. We train 
the inexperienced, Novelty Cutlery Co, 38 bar St., Canton, Obie 

















| tion of instruments which, as you quickly a warning sign. 
| discover, are the “microphones” or trans- a whispered instruction to speak more 


| from a panel in the wall. Your 


Radio Department 


Conducted by 
William H. Easton, Ph.D. 





Subscribers to Lesuie’s are invited to tur is for advice regarding the selection, installation, operation and care of 
radio recegring sets. No charge is made for this service iddress all letters to Radio Editor, Lesiin’s Week iy, (2 
West 43d Street, New York, giving full na and exact street address. In case an answer by mail is desired a two-cent 
postage stamp should be inclosed. For information concerning the technical details of construction of receivers and trans 

tters the reader is referred to the several excellent technical radio journals to be found everywhere to-day 


At the Broadcasting Station 


F YOU were invited to address the receivers all over the country. The 
radio audience from one of the larger announcer leans forward and _ speaks 
broadcasting stations, WJZ, at New- into the microphone the well-known 
ark, N. J., for example, your experience formula, “This is station WJZ, the radio 
would be something like this. broadcasting station ” ete., and 
At the appointed time, you arrive at then announces the subject of your 
the address given you, which, perhaps to address and introduces you briefly to the 
your surprise, turns out to be a large eagerly listening thousands. Then you 
electrical factory. You are received by are left utterly alone with the “dinner 
an officer in uniform and are escorted to _ plate.” 
one of the offices used as a waiting-room. All speakers and singers testify to the 
Here you are greeted by one of the radio embarrassment they feel at their first 
staff and are told that all will be ready broadcasting experience. There is no 
for you in a few minutes. As you wait, visible audience, no source of inspiration. 
the sound of music reaches your ears. All find it a decided effort to begin 
You realize that you are hearing directly and some are actually attacked with 
what you have heard so often in the re- stage fright. 
ceiver. You start your address, which, if you 
Presently you are summoned and are are wise you have in writing before you, 
led to a long narrow room, at the end of so that you can speak without hesitations 
which is a piano, a large organ, several and pauses. You are inclined to raise 
phonographs, and a remarkable collec- your voice, but the announcer gives you 
You may also receive 


mitting instruments. Some of these slowly or improve your articulation in 
resemble ordinary telephone mouth- some other way. Dozens of critical ears 
pieces, some are long cylinders, some are are listening to you, and if your words 
immense wooden or metal horns, and are not coming in satisfactorily, the 
some are flat disks resembling dinner phone at the station almost immediately 
plates. It is explained that each kind gets busy. 

of micr« yphone is used for a differ- 
ent purpose—one kind is best for 
piano recitals; another kind for 
quartets, choruses, and orches- 
tras; and still a third for speakers 
and soloists. There is, however, 
no sign of complex electrical 
apparatus that you had expected 
to see. 

The ‘dinner plate’ type, 
which is suspended on a light 
metal stand, may be selected 
for you, and you are asked to 
seat yourself comfortably before 
it. Then you are told to speak 
slowly and distinctly, but not 
loudly. A red light gleams out 

























companion, the announcer, holds 
up his hand for silence, and then 
presses a button. The “dinner 
plate” is now connected with 


UNDERWOOD 

Most of us have heard of the wireless-controlled torpedo, of which much has been written. Here 

At the recent Radio show in New York 

City it created an enormous amount of interest as, piloted from a distance by its inventor, FE. R. 

Glavin, of Tuckahoe, N. Y., it ran about here and there delivering mail and newspapers. Mr. 
Glavin appears in the picture 


is a wagon which is operated in much the same manner 
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When you finish, the silence is deadly. | 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


The accustomed applause does not hap- 
pen. People may be expressing their 
appreciation of your message from Maine | 
to Texas, but you are unaware of it. 
The whole affair seems unreal, and it is 
absolutely impossible to realize that any- 
one could have heard you and listened 
with interest to what you were saying. 

After your address, you are invited to 
see the actual transmitter at the top of 
the factory. You step into a small room 
and look around for the marvelous 
mechanism, but all that meets your eye 
is a panel, about four feet square, on 
which are mounted a half a dozen large 
bulbs, somewhat like large electric | amps, 
which glow with a curious throbbing 
light. 

That is the “transmitter.” It is 
connected to the microphones in the 





studio below, receives the electrical im - | 


pulses generated by your voice, trans - 
forms them into impulse of a different 
order, and passes them along to the huge 
antenne on the roof above, from whence 
they are thrown out into the ether. But 


it seems absurdly inadequate to produce | 


the wonderful results that it undeniably 
does, 

The next day you begin to realize the 
reality of your pevformance. Friends 
and acquaintances stop you and tell 
you that they heard you last night; you 
receive telephone messages from utter 
strangers; and if your subject was one of 
real interest, you begin to receive letters 
hy the dozen in every mail, some of them 
coming as far as Canada or Kansas 
or, perhaps, from one of the Southern 
States, “That radiotelephone,” you think 
to yourself, “certainly is a wonderful in- 
vention!” 
the radio enthusiasts. 





HIGH-POWERED BROADCASTING 
STATIONS OFFERING 
REGULAR PROGRAMS 


All operated on wave lengths of approximately 360 
meters. 


WGI, Meprorp Hixisipe, Mass. (Amrad). 

WBZ, Sprincriecp, Mass. (Westinghouse). 

WGY, Scuenecrapy, N. Y. (General Electric). 

WJZ, Newark, N. J. (Radio Corporation—West- 
inghouse ). 

*WVP, Bepior’s Istanp, N. Y. (U. S. Signal 
Corps). 

KDKA, Prrrssurca, Pa. (Westinghouse). 

WWJ, Derrorr, Micu. (Detroit News). 

KYW, Cuicaco, Iii. (Westinghouse). 

*Actual wave length 1,450 meters, but can also be 

heard on about 365 meters. 


LOCATIONS OF OTHER STATIONS 

Kansas Crry, Mo. 

Dauias, Tex. 

Denver, Con. 

San Francisco, Cat. 

Los ANGELBs, CAL. 

Seattie, Wasu. 

In addition, several hundred small stations are 
scattered throughout the country. 


A TYPICAL PROGRAM 


The following program of one of the larger stations 
(KDKA) illustrates the general character of 
broadcasting service. 


WEEK DAYS 


10.00 to 10.15 a.w.—News and music. 

12.30 to 1.00 p.w.—News and music. 

2.00 to 2.20 p.w.—News and music. 

4.00 to 4.20 p.m.—News and music. 

7.30 to 7.45 p.m.—Stories for children. 

7.45 to 8.30 p.m.—News,agriculturalreports, 
weather forecast and 
speec ~he s. 

8.30 to 9.00 p.w.—Musical program 


Jersey Crry, N. J. 
Wasatnaton, D. C. 
AtLanta, Ga 
Crvcrnnatt, O. 
Mapison, Wis. 
Lincoin, NEB. 





9.00 to 9.05 p.w.—News. 
9.05 to 9.30 p.m.—Musical program. 


10.00 p.cs. Arlington time signals. | 


SUNDAYS 
g Church services at 10.45 a.m., 3 p.m., 7.30 P.M. 








And you join the army of | 








| FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


$7.00 & $8.00 SHOES 
ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $600 


WHEN YOU BVY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 


make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
} than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 














i 7 . gi 
STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
AT THE FACTORY 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 


THE STAMPED PRICE of thehighest standard 
our stores at factory cost. We do not 
™ “a tote CTION Hl make one cent of profit until the shoes of quality at the low- 


est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 


are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglas shoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a substitute and pay Pee 

one or two extra profits. Order direct wy. Ay Shoe Co., 
from the factory and save money. 15/7 Spark St., Brockton, Mase. 


UNREASONABLE PROFITS 














Advertising in Film Fun Pays 


As comments from our advertisers testify: 
*‘One of our best pullers.” 
“One cf the best mediums on our list of fifty publications.”’ 
“Film Fun pays about three to one.” 
“My advertising in Film Fun has proven entirely satisfactory.” 
And many others—let us tell you more. 
Rate, 35 Cents a Line; $150 a Page 
Published monthly by 


THE LESLIE-JUDGE CoO., 627 West 43d St, New York 











BINGHAM SCHOOL MEBASEN S 


An Ideal Boys’ School in Piedmont, North Carolina 
ERE, at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitali ty makes each boy feel genuinel 
Military organization, begun in 1861. High moral tone. Lovely lawns. G 
Honor sys ry Celebrated climate. Outdoor classes. Limited numbers. 
Summer camp. modern school with an ancient name, fame and history. Sen 


COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box °, Mebane, ~~ <c 





© Catalogue 











Railway Mail Clerks 


| MEN—BOYS OVER 16 


| Steady work 


Get 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 





Franklin Institute, Bept. — a a“ ¥. 


No Layoffs ie 
“ a Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) sample Railway M: 1 Clerk 
Paid Vacations Fxamination questions; (2) schedule showing places of all coming 
U. S. Government examinations ; ) list of many Government jobs now 
Common Education Sufficient. 


> | Send Coupon today—SURE 


obtainable Name. . 
Address. Kéoes 
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HEALTH exeENERGY 
Are you fit—vibrant = I know pos ely that there are ay —_ oe a 
. -— £ sw make their money trom the studen Me 
with health and F 3 regular customers and many of the students 
energy —smooth- — rur rg ( its with them Ihey have definite days 
skinnedandclear = upon which they visit the various fraternity houses at 
eyed? If not, you os which times they take orders for future deliveries, collect 
should investigate = 4 k accour make Selva ies. In the three years 
Renulife Violet 3 1 : beer  unive rsity do not kno ww of o . of 
Ray. ae — em having been “inconvenienced by the law” as they 
— I it I know many students who would not think of 
By eliminating 4 king’ a dance, football game, or other event without 
the ills of the — t he hip l Only recently has the practice of 
body end build- [= akin’ their corn” had any considerable prevalence 
ana aiken at tae among the girls, but as near as I can judge the thing is 
you as good as new alarmingly on the increase, 


withaciearskin, / 


— Quite as forceful and diametrically op- 
perly func- <% posite in import is the first-hand evidence 


tioning body. 
Renulife Violet Ray can be used right in your 
home in connection with ordinary electric 


of a prominent resident of Ann Arbor, 
where the University of Michigan is situ- 


light current. It purifies the blood and successfully ated 

treats rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, bronchia! trou- ated, 

bles, nervousness and many other ailments. The treat- We have 7,000 male students in our university and 
ments are mild and pleasant with absolutely no sense ae aR gp era | Pre bly the writer 
of shock or pain. Treatments can be given the young- - had 7 Jace vag lo . 
est child or most feeble invalid with perfect results. means mm the town, not in the university The scenes 
Don’t give up hope— write for Renulife Violet Ray we have witnessed in this city during that time would 
information — use the coupon. I ff to describe. Since Michigan went dry I have 

! seen a drunken man on our streets. 








E 
COMPANY man thinks that the 


young of 


An Atlanta, Ga., 
law is not doing much for the 
his locality: 


fe 


6304 Newberry Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
tn Canada: Pitt St., E. Windsor, Ont. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full in- 
formation on Renulife Violet 
Ray and your free book. 


i TnI GUTTA TTT 


Prohibition did pro- 
w boys and girls 


a drinking man, and if 
t I would be strong for it. . . . kno 
who go almost nightly on joy rides where the boys all have 
r i member of the party comes 
that there 









ind every 


is so 




















N 9906. ~--reccescereceveccccoesecceseen: -_ 1 1 mn y 
N Dr. Schu rA lle, Cal., who says, 
& Address Use my name; none of us should be afraid to express our 
, honest thoughts on a question of national importance,” 








sets down his observation thu 





rhe young girls and men are drinking to an alarming 
extent here No party or ball is considered a success 
wit he lx » and, strange as it may seem, it is among 
our best people that booze parties are common 


|} From a Portland, Ore., 
comes a discomforting suggestion as to 
those still younger. 


resident of 















" ~ he . 
( _, ==. ; +f The Prohibition men told us that the younger genera- 
a itomob' le for t nw d never know what hard hquor was, but now 
camping i fishing t the re watching their own parents make it. I per 
aN 1 bills son know t one boy, fourteen years old, was ped 
1 please yg moonshine on a commission of 50 cents per bottle, 
) Complete 

‘ two double beds, ice chest and lockers 7 
with water-proof, duck tent covering. Set up « It is astounding the number of high 
folded by one man in ten minutes school hovs and girls. according to the 

If you are even considering tou i y want . . : 
pole. 1Szs pri ns < testimony of a Binghamton, N. Y., 
eee ee woman, who are now drinking intoxicat- 

COZY TRAILER AND nag! 

FQUIPMENT CO liquors. But it is evidently not the 
811.N. Mer. Indianapolis, Ind. city flapper and her youth alone who have 








access to “hooch”; the farm youth does 
not lack, so it would appear from these 
words from V. P. McManus, of Mansion, 


la. 














Ir e State of Towa, where “the tall corn grows,”” the 

white n flows in ever increasing quant t Farmers 

skin can ’ ng all but worthless corn into whisky, some 

good, mostly bad, in order to raise mone pay debts 

be quickly ses for enforcement). The young of both sexes have 
cleared of Pim- ess to this liquor and no public gathering is considered 


ples, Blackheads, success without it. 
Acne Eruptions on the Of necessity those who take the 
one SN, See tive side of this question have not the 
Cold Cash says | can clear your direct testimony to offer. 
skin of the above blemishes. Many argue, with sound foundation, that 
Hee a SAL-TONE the mere absence of the open saloon and 
the drink-supplying restaurant will tend 
younger generation 


nega- 


advantage of 


SKIN”’—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 


E. S. GIVENS, 224 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. to defamiliarize the 

















with strong drink. An opinion from 
Atlanta carries this out: 
PRESS CLIPPINGS [| 4 anunkard cu the strectisarare sight. Ido not be 
lie I en ene it gp ee ars There may be as 
w as there were in saloon days, but they keep 
e streets, and there is cert ss public disorder 
believe it number of younger people 
Central Press erie aonb gy fey boadenny ition law. . I think that, on the 
1108 K. of P. Bld Indianapolis, Inc wee ee 
— has lessened the to drink. Of course many of 





W grew up unde he reign of the saloonkeepers 


As one of the oldest pat v4 ntinuing their intemperate habits despite the Pro 
ent firms in America we : ~* re gone I d it think their 
give inventors at lowest hibitior w, but when they are gone fo mM er _ 
consistent charge, a ns and daughters will be found among the drinkers. 


service noted for results, evide — e ot A — = ll known 
Patents of extraordinary value & Lac 657 


e stion as to king, 
F St., Washington, D. C. ‘ESTABLISHED 1869. On th _ tion as to whether drinking 








—————_—- _ according to the observation of the cor- 
Good Oppertunity for Few Reliable Men. -e!! respondents, has increased or decreased, 
ne tre ane Gaal = : Lib <a mn hesiasiat ns Sa es | the vote split about five to three, 55 per 
racy Write, 4 — , cing s /eent. holding that it had increased, 29 
l ) ] 1 


aa hs it traci ‘ 4 per cent. seeing a decrease and 16° per 


' rohibition, as Our Re aders Se 2, It—(Continued ; from page 4.97) 


cent.notcommittingthemselves. Roughly 
the figures as to carrying liquor 
hip” approximated those above, the di 
vision being 52 per cent. for increase, 27 
per cent. for decline and 21 per cent. un 
certain. 
people who, non-drinkers before Prohi 
bition, now indulge, 66 per cent. claimed 
such knowledge, 33 per cent. denied it, 
and the small balance was indeterminate. 
All in these three categories, as considera- 
tion of the ratios will indicate, suggest 
that the answers are based upon the pre- 
dilections quite as much as on the obser- 
vations of the individual responding. As 
to the rewards of bootlegging, that query 
brought out more definite evidence. Mor 
than 76 per cent. of the witnesses are sur 
that booze-running in their respective 
localities is profitable; only 17 per cent. 
think that, because of expenses and fines, 
it is not, and 6 per cent. don’t know—and 
probably don’t care. 

The important question, “Does the 
present situation dangerously threaten 
our institutions by breeding disrespect for 
law?” finds nearly 73 per cent. giving an 
affirmative opinion, 18 per cent. a nega- 
tive, and more than 9 per cent. non-com- 
mittal. Some of the replies under this 
head are provocative of thought. 
prophet of evil from a California small 
city: 


Says a 


Whisky money is corrupting almost every branch of 
ven our courts are not exempt. People 

are rapidly losing all respect for law and crime is increas 
ing. Everyone is learning new methods of making 
liquor, and at the rate we are traveling, it is only a ques 
tion of intil we will be a nation of booze- 
making 


From West 
Hays writes: 


The Volstead Act has accomplished one definite result 
here in the Southeast end of our country—tha 
spect for law such as I never 


our somety 


a lew years 
outlaws, 


Palm Beach, Fla., D. G. 


t is a disre 
expected to see I have 
every reason to believe that there is more liquor now in 
this vicinity than in the old, wet days, only the method 
of distribution is different. 


H. P. C., of Fitzsimons, Col., 
that, whereas the concoction of intoxi- 
cants was, in the old days, carried on 
quietly and far from the general view: 

“The manufacture of beer, wine and liquors is now 
done in innumerable instances in the home directly under 
the eyes of the youngsters, in such a way that it not only 


to them in substance, but it breeds in their 
young hearts a positive disregard for laws in general. 


suggests 


brings it closer 


Turning from matters of observation 
to those of opinion and principle it ap- 
pears that 24 per cent. of the question- 
naire contributors believe in stricter en- 
forcement as against nearly 71 per cent. 
who are for modification; while 67 per 
cent. believe that beer and light wine 
license would decrease the use of liquor as 
compared with 28 per cent. taking the 
opposite view. 

As in all such inquiries when addressed 
to a public of keen intelligence and a 
capacity for independent thought, salient 
testimony on points not specifically cov- 
ered by the questions has been adduced. 
If Lesuie’s readers afford any criterion, 
one fact stands out above all others: the 
saloon as an institution will never again 
be tolerated in this country, no matter 
what modifications in other respects the 
law may eventually undergo. With a 
very slight ratio of exceptions, possibly 

2 per cent., even those who avow them- 
selves in favor of license, do not look for 
nor desire the restoration of the bar- 
room. “I’m against Prohibition first, 


“on the 


As to personal knowledge of 
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as Joao Ramirez knew he would. 
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last, and all the time.” writes one typical they are a queer, troublesome, 
exponent of this view, “but I'd rather go turous, reckless, rather incomprehensible 
dry all my life than see the swinging doors 
again on the corners of our town.” 
Disappointment is broadly expressed, 
and no small measure of bitterness, by 
many of the convinced “drys” over the 
failure, unexpected to them, of enforce- 
ment. They supported Prohibition in 
good faith and with an instinctive trust 


agreement. A corollary 
spired by the comments is whether they 
might not be equally difficult for the older 
generations to understand even if there 
were no liquor problem at all. 

It is impossible for any candid mind, 
analyzing the letters, to escape the con- 
that when it became the law of the land, viction that, broadly speaking, there has 
Americans, as good citizens, would re- been a significant change in the last year; 
spect it, and that it would be almost auto- that, whatever the comparison between 
matically established as a system. That pre-Prohibition and post-Prohibition bulk 
the reverse has been generally true, as drinking, liquor in the second year of the 
they admit, has been a severe disillusion- experiment has been more plentiful, 
ment. In some it has inspired a distrust) cheaper, and less risky to handle 
of the national character, a belief that the mercially or to take internally, than in 
stock is deteriorating. “We have no_ the first vear. One intelligent observer 
longer any respect left for the laws of makes an interesting point in stating that 
God or man,” writes one correspondent people within his ken may be drinking 
whose chirography suggests advanced less in total than they did in the “wet” 
age. Others see in it the proof of the im- days, but they are certainly drinking 
practicability of the regulations. “If I more at a time. 
could have foreseen the way it would 
work out, I should never have voted dry. 
I still believe that aleohol is the world’s 
greatest menace, but the present condi- 
than the old.” Thus a 
prairie town physician. 

Resentment on the part of this element 
is matched or even overmatched by the 
explicit wrath of those who deem their 
personal liberties infringed by the law. 


question Ill- 


com- 


There is more booze in the land and it 
is cheaper and more varied in type. Home 
brewing and distilling has vastly in- 
creased, There is W ide and conclusive 
testimony bearing out such specific alle- 
gations as are brought forward by a cor- 
respondent in a Northwestern city, whose 
employees visit 100,000 homes and busi- 
ness places regularly. 


tion is Worse 





. « . From the actual observation of my men, he writes, 

Much of this Is probably the specious about 80 per cent. of tl hom make wine r r and 
anger of the inconvenienced or thwarted — 10 per cent. have stills hid away. ‘There i ble 
1 ts ‘ | ° drinking by young people in places hke roadhouses Phe 

drinker, But an impressive number of boys carry a’bottle of moonshine and put the kick into the 
the protests emanate from men—and a__ ginger ale they order, or buy the stutf there cents a 


; , irink. 
few from women—of apparent character °™ 


and standing who declare that they care 
nothing for drink and much for the prin- and subversive creed so widely held by 
ciple. One mother of a family of boys the “better particularly 
protests that the new system is making among the young people, that the pos- 
sneaks and criminals of rising youth. session and use of drink is a 
Enforcement or non-enforcement in any while others denounce the 
given environment is, it appears, mainly regulations as constituting a “rich man’s 
dependent upon the character, forceful- law.” 
ness and personal prejudices of the local From the whole purport of the varied 
officials. “Dry as a bone! We've got a correspondence it is obvious that the end 
chief of police who believes in the law and is not yet; that no solution is definitely in 
stands back of it.” Such is the word sight. He would indeed be a daring 
froma far Western city, and from another prophet who should undertake to forecast 
of much the same character, not far conditions five or even two vears ahead. 
away; “not enforced because our police But the weight of evidence, as set forth 
officer is a ‘personal liberty’ man.” There — in the accumulated letters, is that the new 
may be the final clement of truth in this) law is by no means established or ac- 
trenchant observation from Colorado: cepted; that there is grave danger of its 
“Prohibition is a local issue and it can) complete breakdown under the double 
never be made out anything else.” pressure of demand from the well-to-do, 
Through the letters, particularly those who feel under no obligation to obey it, 
from women, runs a vivid thread of anxi- and of supply from the equally lawless 
ety regarding the younger generation. who are prepared to take the risks because 
Upon the question of whether the youths — of the swift and rich rewards. Liquor has 
and girls of to-day are, as a sort of fash- not vet inundated the nation. But it is 
ion, drinking clandestinely, there is divi- in a fair way to swamp the 18th Amend- 
sion of opinion; but upon the point that ment. 


Whit in Water 


drink, drink in terrible 


Many writers touch upon the dangerous 
classes” and 


alcoholic 


social asset, 


—(Concluded from page 505) 


water to drink, 
sobbing gulps. 
“HHé tua morte! 
Joao softly. 
little later Lun Hing fell upon his 


The Portuguese spat triumphantly and 
the golden hoops in his ears under the 
shining black hair twinkled like caught 
sunbeams as he bent his head to examine 
the black pearl that had come to him. 
face. Feebly he struggled in the pitiless Splendid, flawless, perfect, it} burned in 
sunlight. His eyes dulled and he lay dead his fat palm. Indeed it was a fortunate 
upon the sand beside the dead girl. The day. And Joao walked like a lumbering 
laboring heart could not drive against the bear into his house. It was time for the 
flood of water he had taken and he died, siesta. He would unlock the Kanakas 
later. 


It is thy death!” said 





adven- 


breed, there is general and rather pathetic | 
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guarantee bond as to quality and value ac- 
companies each ring After ten-day trial 
pay balance $4.65 a month for ten months. 
Price only $48.50 
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A Fine Faith 
in Federal 


Apparently there has 
grown up thruout the 
entire nation a fine and 
firm faith in Federal 
Bonds—the bonds peo- 
ple speak of as Better 
Bonds. 


Doubtless you, your- 
self, have observed a 
growing disposition 
everywhere to award 
Federal Bonds a special 
place and preference 
among first mortgage 
real estate serial gold 
bonds. 


They do stand out 
sharply and clearly as 
bonds of measurable 
superiority. Write for 
our new booklet 6L. 


7% 
FEDERAL 
BONDS 


Are Better Bonds 





Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Federal Bond & Mortgage Bidg. 








Detroit 
(524) 
Mail This Coupon 
$ Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. 
: Federal Bond & Mortgage Bid2., Detroit 
: I am greatly interested in your 7% Better 
$ Bonds, Send me Booklet 6L. 
+ 
} Name 
’ 
DI tists sista ieacteiaeac uae 
’ 








and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


full name and exact street address. 


HEN a corporation gets into 
trouble and is faced by bank- 
ruptey and reorganization it is 


the usual thing to create protective 
committees to look after the interests 
of the holders of its securities. This 
has proved in numberless instances a 
most excellent, though a rather belated, 
proceeding. It is shutting the granary 
door after more or less of the grain has 
| been wasted or abstracted, but it some- 
times results in prevention of worse 
disaster and in saving something, at 
least, to the owners of the corporation’s 





Issues. 

But why should the formation of pro- 
| tective committees for security holders 
|be deferred until a day of storm and 
|stress? Why should they not also be 
appointed in the time of progress and 
| prosperity? They are not needed then 
| as mere life savers for the crews of vessels 
| going on the rocks, but they might play 
a very useful and beneficent part, never- 
| theless. They might sharply scrutinize 
| the policies and the action of officers and 
| directors and note the effect of these on 
|the business and the prospects of the 
|concern. They could act as tribunes or 
censors for the security holders and 
resist whatever the management might 
plan or perform which would seem to 
lendanger stockholders or bondholders’ 
| rights and returns. 
| Theoretically, the stockholders of a 
|corporation are partners in it, each ac- 
|cording to the amount of his holdings. 
| As they cannot themselves give much 
|time or attention to the company’s 
laffairs, the stockholders elect officers 
and directors to represent them and to 
conduct the enterprise. Presumably the 
managers are trustworthy, capable, and 
efficient, and in the majority of cases, 
we are happy to admit, this is so. But 
corporation managers are not always 
perfect nor infallible, and there have 
been instances of utter incapacity and 
evil intent. Men of authority have 
| taken injudicious steps or have betrayed 
their trust and deliberately used the 
| corporation for their own selfish ends. 
One of the aftermaths of the World War 
| was the setbacks experienced by various 


| enterprises in this country due to lack of 
‘ /foresight or to the sordid purposes of 
their managers. 
| A large oil company lately went into 
| receivers’ hands and it was charged, not 
jonly that its officers had mismanaged, 





LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to LesLiE’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 
No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesuir’s WeEK.y, 627 West 43d St., New York, giving 
Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


All communica- 


Address 


A NEEDED SAFEGUARD FOR STOCKHOLDERS 


but also that they had diverted hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of the company’s 
funds to the payment of bonuses to 
themselves. The stockholders never re- 
ceived a dollar, although with strictly 
upright employment of earnings, moder- 
ate dividends might have been paid. 
Very recently, too, one of the largest 
stockholders in a ship construction com- 
pany rose in revolt, with several asso- 
ciates, against a management which he 
alleged had squandered millions unwisely 
in various directions and had voted to 
itself huge allowances, while the innocent 
purchasers of shares were deprived of 
any yield on their investment. The 
assertions of this complainant, a reputable 
citizen, constitutes a black indictment 
of these responsible for the difficulties 
of the corporation. Better late than 
never, but it is regrettable that this 
leading stockholder did not sooner awaken 
to the officers’ shortcomings. Had he 
made a vigorous move long ago he might 
have averted serious mistakes and guard- 
ed the stockholders’ property from ex- 
travagance and waste. This company 
once was prosperous. That was _ the 
time when the stockholders should have 
put it under their surveillance, before 
the managers were tempted to err. 

Stockholders rarely display much in- 
terest in the affairs of their own company. 
Trustingly they leave everything to the 
management, and the greater number of 
them do not realize that they have a 
legal voice in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. They should throw off their in- 
difference and pay active heed to the 
doings of the officers and the condition 
of the organization. If they cannot 
personally attend stockholders’ meetings 
they should grant their proxies to one of 
their own number and authorize him to 
be their defender and spokesman. And 
they should be keen to oust official serv- 
ants who have become inept or unfaith- 
ful. 

There are men who single handed _fight 
unsatisfactory management of corpora- 
tions. Sometimes thev accomplish a 
little, but nothing like what could be 
done were a considerable number of 
stockholders to unite and insist that 
their welfare be constantly considered. 
Their weapons of defense would be, 
first, suggestions, then protests and pub- 
licity, and when these failed resort could 
be had to the injunction. It is alto- 
gether probable that legal measures 
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Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 


months have 


It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 


There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 


an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 


under others. The Motor De- 
partment of Lesiie’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 


thoroughly. 





COUPON 


Motor Department, Leslie's 
Les.ie-JupGE Co. 
627 West 43d St. New York City 


I am considering the purchase 
of a car to cost about $.....and 
am especially interested in one 
eer er errr eT (make) 
Sha Nate Maa e ena eon Aoenat eta. 6 coe (ty pe) 
My requirements for a car are as 
follows: 

Ns WSs 5.56 wainic kis 6s Sac 
Type of body............. 
Driven and cared f{........ self 
for by { chauffeur 
Kind of roads over which car 
would be used........ I have 
owned other cars of the following 
makes: 


‘The following cars of approxi- 
mately the type in which I am 
interested are handled by dealers 
in my territory 


Please advise me as to the car 
best suited to my requirements. 


CO TT ee Pear. 


Address.... 


L-4-15-22 





| 


| 
| 


| but, of course, the bonds are the safer proposition 


| 
| 
| from any 
} 


| would never have to be undertaken it 
| there should be a committee of alert 
stockholders continually on the watch. 
This would deter an executive board 
tendency to be over-venture- 
some or prodigal. 

Perpetual protective committees would | 
| give the corporations they were watching | 
| a better standing and would add to the | 
reliability of securities. This would | 
tend to stabilize the market and go far| 
| to prevent undue and disastrous fluctu- | 
ations in prices. | 

| 





Answers to Inquiries 


M., Versaties, Ky. Studebaker stock of both classes 
is meritorious, but each class has had a very material 
advance which may pretty largely have discounted the 
fut a 

Haveruitt, Mass. St. Louis & San Francisco 
me, 6s are a good business man's purchase around 
60. The interest is not cumulative, but the earnings 
of the road make the interest quite secure. I should 
be inclined to sell Chile Copper at a profit and invest 
the proceeds in St. L. & San Fran. bonds. 

G., Evkuart, Inp. The Denmark and the Norway 
bonds are undoubtedly safe and they would be good | 
purchases for the money you now have in the savings | 


bank. Since money is growing cheaper bonds are going | 
higher, and the chances are that these issues will bring | 
more two years from now than at present. re same 
might be said of railroad 7 per cent. bonds. Listed 


securities are always easier to dispose of than unlisted | 
ones. 

C., Wumerre, Int. There is nothing safer thana | 
first mortgage, provided the property on which it is 
based is good and the margin of security is ample. First- | 
class real estate bonds are also a desirable investment | 
for one of moderate means. 

Terre Havre, Inv. The Citizens Gas & Fuel 

Co.’s literature indicates that the preferred stock is a 
fair business man’s purchase. The preferred stock | 
makes a better yield than Westinghouse soa ~ 
wy | 


| are at a premium, which shows the high regard in whic h 


| which 
| Manufacturing Company of Pueblo, Col., is 
| concern, with a good plant and producing steam-propelle od | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





| advising you to put more money into Union Bag & Paper | 
at present. 


| cern’s standing. 


The Sinclair Consolidated Co.'s 7s are 
as the company is strong | 


they are held. 
a reasonably safe purchase, 
and steadily expanding. 

S., Gatveston, Tex. The fact that Harroun Motor | 
Corporation shares, par value $10, are quoted here at | 
25 cents bid, 40 cents asked, indicates the exceedingly | 
low standing of the concern | 

M., Omana, Nes. have received later advices | 
that the Baker Steam Motor Car & 
a going | 





indicate 


automobiles, trucks and tractors said to have merit. 
Fixing the par value of the stock at 1 cent per share 
was a detriment, in conservative opinion, to the con- 
Even the present price asked, 7}¢ 
cents, does not on the face of it commend the company, | 
but the stock is sold in units of not less than 4,000 shares | 
for $800. This peculiar plan is equivalent to paying | 
for three $100 shares, thirty $10 shares, or 300 81 | 
shares. The company, of course, has the right to fix | 
this matter to suit itself. As no dividends have yet been 
declared, the stock must be classed as still speculative. 
D., Seattie, Wasu. The French Government's debt | 
to the United States treasury does not directly affect 
the soundness of the French external loan bonds. France 
| might refuse or delay the payment of her obligations to | 
our Government and still take care of the interest and 
principal of her bonds. However, if you are doubtful of | 
foreign bonds why not buy domestic bonds of a high | 
character. If you want absolute safety you might pur- | 
chase West Shore Railroad 4s, guaranteed by the New 
York Central, the first mortgage bonds of such organi- 
zations as New York Central, Atchison’ Railroad, Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, U. S. Stee Corporation, U. S. | 
Rubber Ist and ref. 5s, Montana Power 5s, or Interna- | 
tional Mercantile Marine 6s. German marks are merely 
a gamble and there is danger of their becoming absolutely 
wee. | 
, Pumapeirnta, Pa. The Safe-Cabinet Company 
ane ars to have been a success thus far. If the dividends | 
are being paid the stock is still a good purchase in spite 
of its decline, especially the preferred. The bonds are 
safer and more desirable than the stock. Many strong 
concerns had a poor year in 1921 and had to draw on 
their surpluses for dividends. In most cases these have 
a better outlook for 1922 and that keeps up public con- 
fidence in their securities. 
B., Crossyton, Tex. In spite of the big profit you 


o WRITE ~ 
TODAY 


for facts about this 
Attractive, Secure 
Investment 


UBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
—secured by a first mortgage 
on the properties of the most 
important public utility of a live, 
progressive southern city—-the me- 
tropolis of a wealthy the 
dustrial city in the 


state- 


second greatest in 


South—a city that has more than 
doubled its population in the last 
ten years—that is now growing at 


aneven faster rate—a city 
93 industrial plants t 
60 diversified products including tl 


containing 


irning out over 








pro 1e 
great factories of one of the w« 
largest t hereo manufacturers. 
Addition rk apital needed for imme- 
diate expansion necessitat ted by pres- 


ent requirements—also to pro vide 
for the next few years’ growth. 
Interesting information, financial 
statement, etc., will be furnished 
on request and will convince you 
that this is an exceptional invest- 
ment opportunity 


W. E. MOSS & COMPANY 














Fiscal Agents 
Dept. L, Union Trust Bidg., Detroit 





THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 


THE WEBSTER 


Forty West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
Next door to the Harvard Club 
Ve from out of town will find the 

Webster inviting and convenient. Es- 
pecial attention will be given and moderate 
prices quoted, particularly for 
and three rooms 
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You can learn easily and quickly by 
mail in spare time at home. We assist 


v2 19) to] 0 you to earn $20 to $40 weekly while 
learning. Highest paid profession, 


tremendous demand, positions wait- 
ing. Write today for handsome book 
of particulars. Applied Arts Institute, 
Dept. 639, Witherspoon Buildi ng, 


Weekly 








could take on your American Woolen common stock 
hesitate to advise you to sell it. It has so much merit 
and is making you so good a return on market price that 
it looks wise to hold it. 

Z., Wevussoro, Pa. General Motors common and 
Willys Overland common are both in the speculative 
class with the better outlook for General Motors common. 
Neither is paying dividends. Hupp Motors, paying $1, 
is a more profitable purchase at this time and it has 
merit. 

H., Revioc, Pa. Chicago & Eastern Illinois common 
and St. Louis & South Western common are so specula- 
tive that it seems wise to take the profit on your holdings. 
Martin rez - paying $2 a year, a fair return on market 
_. I think you would do well to make the switch. 

he Butterick Company is reported to have improved | 
its financial position and a dividend is probable some time, 
| but Martin Parry is a surer thing. I do not feel like 





If the dividend should be 


maintained the 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
IS YOUR WITH 
MONEY EARNING 0% SAFETY? 


If not, write for details of dependable bond of largest cor- 
poration of its kind; 2,400 bondholders Othe r securities 
exchangeable. Inquiries cordially welcomed 

W. L. HAYES, Correspondent, CLARENCE HODSON CO. 
16 E. 16 E. 434 St., National City Bank Bidg., NEW TORK 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls ane. 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, 

U. 8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks Write ser 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 
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learn, Arthur Murr send yo FRI Ein 
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Arthur Murray, Studio 223, ‘on Fifth angele York 
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| I Ws ex i et I ing n« 
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1 Manhood: The Facts of Life. 

2 Montaigne's Essay on Love. 

3 How to Love 

4 Eugenics Made Plain. 

5 What Every Girl Should Know. 
6 Case for Birth Control. 

7 Aspects of Birth Control: 

Moral and Medical. 

8 Debate on Birth Control 

9 Emerson's Essay on Love 

10 Balzac’s Famous Stories of French Life. 
11 De Maupassant’s Short Stories 

12 On the Threshold of Sex 
13 Marriage: Its Past, Present and Future. 
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HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY 
Dept. 801 Girard, Kans. 
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a Week 









taking orders for guaranteed 
hosiery for men and women 
All styles, colors, and finest line of silk hose. 


Guaranteed One Year ™*s Yer 12 Months 


Often take orders for dozen pairs in one family Perma- 
nent Cust ome rs and repeat orders make you steady in- 
come. W er you devote spare time or full time, it 
will pay any man or woman to handle thisline. Noex- 
yerience necessary. Get started at once. This is thp 
est season of the year. Write quick for samples. 
Thomas Mf¢. Co., H- 198, Dayton, Ohio 


wa for . 
[DATENTS. nd “REC ORD OF INVE NTION 
BLANK.”’ Send model or sket 


ir free opinion of its patenta 
Highest References. Prompt Service Reasonable omen, 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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stock should be a good business man's investment It 
looks as if would be more prudent to diversify and 
buy Allis-Chalmers common, paying $4, or American 
steel Foundries, paying $3 

S., KNoxvitte, Tex The Piggly Wiggly Eastern 
Co. has not yet got into profitable operation, and its 
stock can be nothing more than a fair speculation It 

ild be safer to buy the preferred stock of the Piggly 
Wiggly Corporation, the parent company. Better still 
would be tl k established seasoned dividend 
p unpany, whose issues are listed on the New 
Ye rk: Stock Exchange 

P Pirrspurcnu, Ps If vou dispose of your Liberty 
Bonds vou « “a your *10,000 with safety into such 





issues as the followin U.S. Steel 5s, Interna 


irine 6s MI. yntana Power 5s, Westinghouse 


Mercantile M 

7s, N. Y¥. Central deb. 6s, U.S. Rubber Ist and ref 
is, Bethlehem Steel equipment trust 7 Louisville & 
Nasl e equipment trust 6!os, N. Y. Central equip 
ment trust 6s, Baltimore & Ohio equipment trust 6s, 
nd Atlantic Coas ine equipment trust 6s Phe 
Skelly Oil bonds, Great OB eo 5s, and Sinclair Oil 


s seem reasonably safe 

G., Norra Anas, Mass The statement of the chair 
man of the Electric Cable Co.'s stockholders 
ippears to make 


ommittee 
pretty strong argument in favor of his 








plan of reorganization If vou do not go int t 
lose all that vou have invested. If you do into it 
1 Ww ave to put out some more mone) ike a 
speculative risk There is no certainty » new 
irrangement w I] result in prosperity, but ere Is 
st hance for 
P Sa rorD, Conn. IT think it is better for vou to 
put vour $200 into Hartford Gas Light Co. preferred 
The other organizations may be prosperous 
but it seems safer to invest in your home town corporation 
kK., Akron, Oni “Hi re are some “fair speculative” 


Brokers and Breake 


If he be a man 
of moderate means whose store of wealth 
is encompassed by a bank account he will 


be approac hed by letter. 


receive a series of delicately urgent mis- 
sives telling him of the absurdity of 
“lending” his money to a bank which 
pays him only 3! 5 or 4 per cent. for the use 
of it. Does he not realize that while the 
bank pays him only 3!9 per cent., it is 
reaping 100 per cent. on his savings? 
How? Well, it makes loans sometimes as 
high as 7 per cent., doesn’t it? and isn't 
that 100 per cent. profit on his money ? 
On his money, mind you; don't forget 
that. Why not do as the bank does and 
make 100 per cent. himself? Besides, he 
has an advantage over the bank. The 
bank is restricted by law in the matter of 
the kind of investments it can consider 
and also it must be careful about the 
amount of the interest offered it. Whereas 
he is free to do as he likes when it comes 
to placing his money where it will bring 
him the greatest return—perhaps a 
fortune, 

There is voung B . he must have 
heard ol him, “the bor wonder of Wall 
Street.” He started with this very con- 
cern, and put in only $50 at that. Under 
their guidance he invested his money in a 
certain. stock. Of course it) climbed. 
They knew it was going to climb. He 
reinvested the increase and his accumula- 
tion compounded itself, until now he is 
on the way to become a millionaire; in 
fact. he is one now for all they know. 
Spends a few hours a day looking over his 
investinents, drives an expensive limou 
sine, vou ought to see it, and lives in one 
of the swellest hotels in New York, and 
his wife-—-why she used to wash her own 
dishes and now she has a personal maid 
to wait on her and everything. An ex 
ception? Not at all. Why they could 
cite a dozen cases like it, and he owes it 
to his family to take advantage of this 
opportunity, 

Phe fellows who write such letters are 
experts in human nature. They know 
perfectly well that the man who painstak- 
ingly saves part of his salary week by 
week, or month by month, will seldom 
draw it out of the bank without the con- 


bonds making an excellen eld \ inia = Carolir 
Chemical 7 P an ech in P & 1 71, 4 Oil deb 
Ss, Steel & Tube 7s, US. Rubber 7s and Wilson & Co 
convertible 7 ys Nearly all these have been selling below 
par Among better grade bonds are Diamond Mi itel 
7 bos, Standard Oil of New York 7s, Hudson & Manha 

Ist and ref. 5s, Bethlehem Steel Ist and ref 5s, P. Loril 

& Co. deb. 7s 

Now York, April 8, 1922 


Free Booklets for Investors 


The Investors Company, Madison & Kedzie St 
Bank Bldg., Chicago 7 per cent. bonds secure 
by first mortgages on valuable property Anvbody ir 
any part of the country can obtain these securities b 
communicating direct with the company The bond 
are in denominations of $100, 8500, and $1,000 and can 
be bought on partial payments, beginning as low as $10 
he has distributed millions of dollars of fir 
mortgage bonds without the loss of a dollar to any 
estor For full particulars write to the company 
Booklet No. 1-152 

Those = are not satisfied with savings bank interes 
of 8lo or ver cent equested by G. L. Miller & Ci 
Inc., tos rt Bldg.., V lanta, Ga., to look into the merits 


4 








of Mi ller Mortgage Bonds which make a return of 8 per 
cent. The bonds are in denominations of #100, 500 
and £1,000, with interest pavable twice vearly Partial 
payment accounts are invited ‘he bonds are secures 
by Income produci x 5 propery and sim ilar tIssucs handk a 
by this company have had an extensive sal The good 
features of the bonds are fully explained in the company's 
hooklet, “Creating Good Investments,” which will be 


mailed to any applicant. 


TS (ont nued from page 02) 


sent of his wife, and that bit about the 
limousine and the personal maid is put in 
to help him gain his wife’s consent in spite 
of any qualms of conscience she might 
possess. And it works, only too often. 

If the prospect be a nan who has ac 
cumulated money enough to own some 
good and legitimate stock, he may receive 
a letter calling attention to these invest 
ments and urging him to authorize them 
to buy for him certain other stock which 
is about to go skyrocketing and carry the 
whole market with it. He attaches im- 
portance to the letter because he surmises 
that the writer thereof must be intimately 
related to the officials of the company 
whose stock he already owns, 
could the writer have learned his name. 
Such stock lists are not public property, 
you know. It never occurs to him that 
the list of names may have leaked; that 
some one in the transfer office may have 
been bribed to let it out. The story of 
the limousine and the personal maid is not 
used upon him. He probably is used to 
them already, but he is fed up with stories 
of the winnings of some one his own 
class, and if he should take the trouble to 
refer to such a person (a confederate of the 
writer of the letters) he will get a corrob 
oration that will make him yearn with 
envy. Every man is treated according 
to his station in life. 

If he does not reply to the letters he will 
probably receive a telephone call, all the 
more lMpressive H he lives somc distance 
away from the Metropolis. It flatters 
the vanity of the average small town man 
of affairs to be told that “New York ts call- 
ing’ him. Everybody answers a long dis- 
tance telephone call. It nearly always gets 
past office bovs, stenographers and personal 


else how 


secretaries. So, once on the wire he gives 
message which 
‘well-known 


fixed attention to the 
Messrs. Blank & Blank, the * 
Wall Street brokers,” have deemed him 
important enough to receive, And it is 
always a tale of alluring probabilities. 
told in such rapid speech that he finds it 
almost impossible to interrupt. 

He may try to ask questions of course, 
but the voice at the other end keeps right 
on talking, driving home its arguments, 
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The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 
Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and printed from new type 
ind plates on fine quality book paper 


authori- 
West 








Profusely illustrated with photographs and 


maps. Up-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 


tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, 
ao. Covering excursions, 


lrinidad, Cura- 
sports and amuse- 


ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding 


, Cover 
Sent postpaid $] 


in colors, helpful maps 
yn receipt of price 














book on 
devoted exclusively to the 
covering historical data; 
Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Theatres and movies, 
Currency; Y. M. C. 

Matanzas; ‘Transportation; 
Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 
days 


ys. Pocket size, flexible binding, 
cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75¢c 
postpaid on receipt of price. . 


WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Havana; 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, 
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for time is precious and the call is expen 
sive. It is a rapid fire solicitation and it 
usually stock that is al- 
ready on the rise. The voice tells him 
that the stock at that moment quoted at 
eighty-four will surely go above eighty-five 
by the next day. And having gotten his 
story the salesman, if he gets no 
order over the wire to buy at once, tells 
him to watch the papers and see if his tip 
does not come true. 

The comeon does watch the papers, 
and sure enough he sees next day that the 
stock mentioned over the wire has indeed 
gone over eighty-five. He does not know, 
of course, that it had already touched that 
figure when the telephone conversation 
took place. But he is greatly impressed 
and his mind is inclined toward receiving 


conceriis some 


over, 








| vear. 


dom of God, 








' foundly 


favorably any other communications 
which Messrs. Blank & Blank may feel 
inclined to send him. But he 
greatly astonished to learn that the con- 
versation at the other end of the wire had 
been listened to by perhaps a half dozen 
aspiring young salesmen who were at that 
moment taking a lesson in bucket shop 
salesmanship and that his further con- 
versations will be listened to by those 
same young men all gathered in a room in 
New York especially fitted up for the 
purpose, 

A description of how this school of 
bucket shop salesmanship is conducted 
will be included in the next article of this 
series, 

(The next article of Mr. Waters’s series 
will appear in an early issue. 


Every Man His Own 
Methuselah 


(Concluded from page 500) 


would be 


to believe 
convinced 


Thus 


muscle,’ it seems reasonable 
that an equally earnest and 
philosopher could ‘put up a brain.’ ”’ 


| could the corruptible put on incorrupti- 


bility; the mortal put on immortality. 
So I raise my cup of black coffee on 
high, and without taking too seriously the 
scientific imaginings of the various parts 
of this very long play, thank him for an 
experience in the theater not likely to 
happen very often. The Theater Guild 
must be credited with exceptional bravery 
in making the attempt. But they were 
justified for, before the curtain was raised 
on the first night, there were over $25,000 
tucked away in the coffers, representing 
advance gales. I don’t believe Mr. Bryan, 
our former Secretary of State, could do as 
well on the Chautauqua circuit were he 
to knock evolution in nightly rounds fora 
The old fight against Darwin was 
fought out long ago in favor of man’s 
progression from the ape. We have since 
then gone far in advance of that. Cre- 
ative evolution does not leave to physical 
chance the mysteries of ascent, but places 
change, as Christianity placed the King- 
within man himself, to be 
used according to the power of his will. 
Shaw admirers therefore will that 
while he is half smiling in his claim that 
“Back to Methuselah” is his contribution 
to a bible for creative evolution, there is a 
grain of truth in the claim that maybe it 
can be regarded as a contribution toward 
a formal religious belief which Shaw pro- 


see 


accepts. 
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AUTO .25 CAL. 


Cartridges 
Retail Value $22.50 
A beautiful little 
pocket gun. Shoots 


$Q75 


¢ times, ee 
jacketed bullets. Checkered grips 


and safety lever. Small and compact, 161 


foemn't bulge GET OUR CATALOG 
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THE FAMOUS 


+32 NINE” 


—Built Like a Watch— 


REGULAR ONLY 

VALUE $ 1» 

$35.00 

The most beautiful, finest 

made, all-around automatic in 

the world—bar none. Winner of practically all 


European Championships. New model, faultless 


action, super-quality blue steel. Grip safety anc 
line sights. Takes any .32 auto. cartridges. Shoots 
hard and straight. Very few parts, and 


9 times, 
dissembled with fingers. Don’t compare this with 
cheap imported guns. Absolutely guaranteed. If you 
don’t think it is worth $35.00, we will gladly re- 
fund your money. The biggest bargain ever offered. 
ORDER NOW! Our goods are new, not rebuilt 
You A Gun, You Need Bad. 
Don’t put it off. Protect your person, your home and 
HER. Order NOW while these bargain prices last. 
Writename and address plainly and order by number. 
@e— SEND NO MONEY 
Unless you wish. We will ship by return mail 
and you can pay the above low price, plus post- 
age, to the postman, on arrival of your revolver. 
AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
2455-57 Archer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912. 
Of Leslie’s, published weekly. 
At New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1922. 
State of New York 


County of New York = 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 


Douglas H. Cooke, who, having been duly sworn 


according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Leslie's and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowl- 


a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to 
wit: 1.—That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, Leslie-Judge Co., 627 
West 43rd St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, William 
Morris Houghton, 627 West 43rd St., New York, 
1. Y.; Managing Editor, James N. Young, 627 
West 43rd St., New York, ’.; Business 
Manager, Douglas H. Cooke, 627 West 43rd St., 
New York, N. Y 2.—That the owner is: 


edge and belief, 





operating in the territory last summer and 


More Oil Than Romance—(Coneluded from page 507) 


just lay in the midst of an attack of bull- 

dog flies that bring the blood at each bite. 

At eleven that night we decided to walk 

to Fort Norman. We started up the 

Mackenzie River with enough porridge 
for one meal and five pieces of hard-tack. 

We ate our remaining rations at 3 a.m. 

and slept for fifteen minutes. It was very 

cold during the few hours the sun was 
behind the mountains, but soon after 
dawn became very hot again. We reached 
an Indian’s camp and borrowed his canoe. 
Soon after the steamer Northland appeared 
and took us aboard. We had walked 
fifty-five miles with nothing to eat. 
Sleep was out of the question as I was 
needed to point out the landing place for 
the machinery. We finally arrived at Oil 
Creek at midnight, August 7. After a 
great deal of anxiety on our part the 
motor boat bringing down the remainder 
of the rig arrived on September 26. But 
we had given up all hope of its arrival 
and had reached Fort Norman on our 
way back to civilization. We left a crew 
of six to winter at Oil Creek so they could 
begin drilling and started back to Edmon- 
ton, arriving October 1. 

“We set out for Fort Norman on the 
thirteenth of the following May with 
twenty-two tons of freight. The outfit 
on two scows was pushed down the Peace 
River by motor boat. At Vermilion 
Chutes a four-mile portage had to be 
made. The scows had to be run down 
the rapids and let down with ropes twenty 
feet over a limestone ledge. The largest 
scow was wrecked. Only through heroic 
efforts were the contents saved. 

“Hair-raising thrills and narrow escapes 
in running the sixteen miles of Smith 
Rapids will ever remain in my memory. 
We crossed Great Slave Lake in a leaky 
scow carrying seven tons more freight 
than it should have had. We landed at 
the well July 8. The crew which had 
been living at the well had been living on 
fish and flour for three weeks. The well 
was down 305 feet. Preparations for a 
new site were made and now everything is 
in readiness for a new rig. The company 
will sink three more holes to test the field. 

“A minor accident to the equipment 
during the short season is liable to hold 
up the work one year. It took seven 
weeks to land sixteen tons of equipment 
at Fort Norman and a complete rig weighs 
sixty-eight tons. 


the subject is probably the _ latest. 
There were a few more than 400 men 


they have staked in all about 700 square 
miles of land. According to all authorita- 
tive reports, this is enough to keep the 
experimental drillers busy for the years 
that it will be necessary to experiment 
before the field is proved, and then some. 
It takes from six months to two years to 
freight a drilling outfit into the Mackenzie 
River oilfields and sink a well. If the 
driller sinks a dry hole that’s a good deal 
of time to have spent doing it. If he 
strikes oil, what is he going to do with it? 
He may, by crude methods, make a few 
gallons of distillate for the gas boats 
plying the river. Further than this he 
may hope that some big company will 
buy his well. Some big company may, 
but more probably will not. So there the 
driller is with an oil well near the Arctic 
Circle which is approximately equivalent 
just now to having a million dollars on a 
desert island and no place to spend it. 

Geologist Theodore A. Link, one of the 
men most intimately acquainted with 
conditions in the Arctic oilfields, says: 
“A great deal of time and money and 
hard work must be expended before an oil- 
field in that frozen north country can be 
established. Thousands and thousands 
of dollars will be spent and a very few 
fortunate investors may become rich. 
Many more, however, will never get back 
the money spent, even if an oilfield is 
developed. To drill the first well at Fort 
Norman cost the Imperial Oil Company 
$150,000. The drill was not landed com- 
plete until seven months after the first 
part of the rig arrived and but for a great 
deal of luck the time would have been 
longer.” 

For an illustration of the joys of pros- 
| pecting after one really gets into the oil 
country, we shall quote Mr. Link further 
on his experiences superintending the 
drilling of the first well and staking other 
claims for his company. 

“John Zieman and I arrived at Fort 
Norman July 3, 1919, on a Royal North- 
west Mounted boat,” he reports. “We 
left the motor boat about ninety miles 
north of Fort Norman and commenced 
geological work in a canoe. We ascended 
creeks, climbed mountains and reached 
points never seen by a white man before. 
Black flies and mosquitoes made our lives 





William Green, 627 West 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y. 38.—That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 4.—That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 


but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 


relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
‘ as so stated by him. DOUGLAS H. COOKE. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
17th day of March, 1922. Joseph T. 
Notary Public, New York County Clerk’s No. 
198. New York County Register’s No. 4048. 
Commission expires March 30th, 1924. 








Cooney. | 


“The work is full of hazards. Two Im- 
perial Oil geologists have lost their lives. 

“Before the building of a railway or 
pipeline an output of 30,000 barrels of oil 
per day must be assured. The building 
of a pipeline will réquire about $50,000. 
The building of a railroad will cost about 
$30,000 per mile. A great sum of money 
will be required to finance the field even 
if there is plenty of oil there.” 

Not a literary masterpiece, that state- 
ment, but from reading it one may gather 
some idea of the impossibility of a poor 
man making a stake in the Mackenzie 
River oilfields. In fact, the young 
man’s chances of making money out 
of oil in the Mackenzie River country 
are about equivalent to his chance of 
going to Hollywood and growing up to be 
a Mary Pickford, It’s just one of those 
things that isn’t being done nowadays. 


almost unbearable. The windfalls and 
muskeg swamps made progress almost 
impossible. The blazing heat of the sun 
drained my vitality so I was twice forced 
to drop from exhaustion and bury my 
head in the cool moss. We penetrated to 
a point 110 miles inside the Arctic Circle. 

“After returning to Fort Norman we 
ascended the Great Bear River fifty miles. 
Here we encountered a swarm of mos- 
quitoes so thick they seemed to be fighting 
for room on our faces. 

“We arrived back at our camp after 
forty-eight hours’ tramping, expecting to 
| find a steamboat there with a drilling crew 
and rig, but it had not arrived although 
two days overdue. At noon we had re- 
gained enough interest in life to prepare 
our last meager meal. We fried some 
moldy bannock and made soup from an 
No fish could be caught so we 


| old bone. 
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WELL! WELL! WELL! 


A Photodrama in 13 Reels 


THE FILM FUN READER... .. . .. . HAROLD LLOYD 
ae Weel lk lt we ee ee + hell he 6D SUTRERLAND 


SCENE—Anywhere. Time—April 10th. (That’s when FILM FUN comes 
out!) 


THE PLOT—The VILLAIN is after the paper (FILM FUN) and threatens to 
throw the HERO in the well if he does not give it up! But our HERO 
stands firm and asks, “Why do you want my FILM FUN?” Sub-title— 
“I WANT TO READ THE JOKES!” 
“Well, Well, Well,” says Harold. “And for what other reason?” Sub-title— 
“I WANT TO TRY SOME OF THOSE PRIZE CONTESTS!” 
“Indeed!” says our FILM FUN Reader. Sub-title— 


“IT’S A CONTEST FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS!”’ 
“Ts that so! Anything else?” Sub-title— 
‘“‘THERE’S A NEW GAME!” 


The VILLAIN starts to carry out his threat, but our HERO does not flinch. 
Sub-title— 


‘“‘AND THE FICTION FILM STORIES!” 
Sub-title— 


‘“‘AND THE SPECIAL ARTICLE!” 
BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON! 


Sub-title— 
“ALL THE GOSSIP ABOUT THE PLAYERS!” 


The situation is tense, but our HERO still holds out. The VILLAIN tries one 
more. Sub-title— 


*“l’VE GOT TO READ FILM FLAWS AND INFILMATION!” 


But our HERO faces death calmly and just as he goes over the edge of the 
well cries: Sub-title— 


“BUY A COPY YOURSELF! IT’S ONLY 20 CENTS!’’ 
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Automotive Engineers. 
—it contains every detail required 


the desired information can be easily found in a moment's time 
it is plainly and practically set forth with a questionnaire after each chapter 


it is up to date; up to the minute 
anyone can understand it. 
—the price is $3.00 (postage prepaid). 


7 x 1014 inches in size, 302 pages, illustrated with more than 
Printed on heavy plate 


200 half-tones and zine etchings. 








OVER 80,000 SOLD 


\ HEN 50,000 copies of a 
popular novel are sold, it 
is immediately classed as a Best 


Seller. For 
man’s Guide 
has been a 


automotive field. Each week we 
receive hundreds of orders for 


Why? 


his car 


—the greatest efficiency 
the greatest mileage 
the longest life 

—all at the least expense 


he knows 


how to avoid needless mistakes 
how to make necessary adjust- 
ments to time and wear 
—how to diagnose symptoms of 


distress 


how to remedy them at the least 


cost 


HIS BOOK, Everyman's Guide to Motor Efficiency, ts unquestionably the 
best automobile reference book, for owner and driver, because 

it is written by one of the leading authorities in the automotive industry— 

H. W. Slauson, M. E., Chairman Metropolitan Section Society of 


paper, flexibly bound in black cloth, stamped in gold. 








Leslie-Judge Company, 627 West 43d Street, New York City 






this invaluable book. 


Every owner wants to get from 


It can’t be done unless 


how to take care of his car 















over a year Every- 
to Motor Efficiency 
Best Seller in the 
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